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Big sister weaves cloth 
Big brother sells cloth. 
Home-made cloth coarse, 

Foreign cloth fine 
Foreign cloth cheap 
The rich man likes it. 

Home-made cloth nobody wants 
Starving are brother and sister. 

Song- of the <Z'loth-Seller 




FOREWORD 


I am happy to foreword this interesting book by Diptendra 
Mohan Banerjee, once my student and now my colleague. Studies 
of the history of modern Far East , that clumsy term to describe 
East Asia, have not progressed much in this country, despite 
the growing importance of this region in contemporary times. 
Baneijee’s book has done a good job in listing numerous publi¬ 
cations on early modern Chinese history. What he has done 
is not, of course, mere cataloguing. The reviews are discerning, 
and often vigorous. What strikes me most is Banerjee’s 
method which, I feel, is most suited for constructive analysis. 
His classification of the subjects, though somewhat unorthodox, 
reveals, above all, his deep sense of analysis. Banerjee has analyzed 
the historical background of each of the subjects so classified, 
and has pointed out the dominant trends of relevant historical 
writings. Such an arrangement is perhaps unavoidable, since 
different trends in historical writings have developed parallel 
to each other in the nineteenth century which witnessed the 
rise of kulturgeschichte and the very significant impact of the 
social sciences upon historical writing. 

The book reflects recent scholarship in the field and describes 
the theoretical and methodological developments in the study of 
political and socio-economic history of early modern China. It 
develops an organismic-type working hypothesis, the intent 
of which is to unite political history with economics and 
the social sciences in a new multi-discipline science of history. 
The author does not apprehend the withering away of the 
‘historical method’ as more and more new disciplines will 
have joined the effort to study China’s long-spread historical 
society. Thus the author provides increased emphasis on 
inter-disciplinary utilities in the field of historical research and 
traces the major forces that have shaped the life of China, 
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analyzing the attitudes of the historians towards the country 
and its people. # 

I feel the most interesting, and controversial, part of the 
book is the author’s discussion of what he has called Problems; 
and I find his posers are extremely well-reasoned. They suggest 
fruitful lines of search. Both Max Weber’s and Karl Marx’s 
models are helpful constructs, even for studying India’s history. 
Banerjee’s analysis of Marx’s modal concept of the little-known 
‘Asiatic society’ is, in particular, a timely warning to the pseudo- 
Marxist tendency of describing Asian society in terms of Europe’s 
historical experience. Banerjee’s second problem. Imperialism, 
is perhaps the most inflammable. This is quite natural, not 
merely because of the emotional aspect, but also because it 
is now associated with one of the most live questions of the day: 
Has the West ‘developed’ Asia? If it has, what has been the 
cost? The third problem, China’s modernization as contrasted 
with Japan’s, raises issues that are also vital to the present-day 
India. There are many problems of development which are 
common to such vast continental countries like India and China. 
At the same time, Japan’s ‘successful’ modernization could 
always be studied by Asians—for profit. A study of the historical 
writings on these and similar problems connected with so impor¬ 
tant a period of Chinese history may equip us better to deal 
with the problems of today. 


Department of History 
University of Burdwan 


S. B, Chaudhuri 



PREFACE 


Indian universities have not been much interested in modern 
Chinese history, until recently. The academic tradition under 
British rule has made Indians familiar more with the “glory” 
that was European civilization (of course, up to its pre-socialist, 
liberal-democratic phase) than with civilizations nearer home. 
Indians have been taught to feel charmed at the harangues of 
Burke and Macaulay rather than to study Ch’en Sheng and 
Wu Kang who raised as early as 209 BC the disturbing question : 
“Are princes, lords, generals, and prime ministers a race apart?”. 
Distinguished scholars have talked more about the noble culture 
of Rome (minus, of course, the Spartacus element) than about 
the remarkable progress of science in ancient China. Indology— 
or Indian history—has, it is true, figured in the subjects taught, 
but scarcely the history of any other Asian country. 

That India’s independence has released new forces in the 
field of historical scholarship is indisputable. Nevertheless, 
even today the tradition of the past hangs over. For one thing, 
scholarly writings are still frequently tagged on to the plea for 
“objectivity”, with the doors shut against all controversies and 
polemics. The result is, often, a complete absence of value 
judgments. For another thing, the growth of a secular intellectual 
milieu is being continually stifled by the autochthonous 
Brahmanic tradition which, like the closed outlook of the 
Church-dominated mediaeval Europe, is working as a dead¬ 
weight on the sceptical mind. I may even hazard that this intellec¬ 
tual climate is responsible for much of the wastage of recent 
efforts and resources. No wonder that expediency in a society 
with immature secular intellectual tradition is responsible for 
the occasional choice of research-subjects in terms of conve¬ 
nience. Obscurity of a subject, or its triteness, is not always a 
consideration. One constantly hears these days the monotonous 
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talk about Asian “renaissance”: but there is as yet hardly any 
substantial Indian work on the countries of Asia, not even for 
the sake of comparative history. The Indian History Congress 
does not have a section on non-Indian history. 

This unpretentious volume has two major purposes: to 
review the general run of available English-language literature 
on the early modern history of one of our vital neighbours (for, 
after all, English still remains and is likely to remain the academic 
language at higher levels); and to pose certain broad, funda¬ 
mental problems that challenge a student of early modern China. 
1 trust this little volume will prove useful. I shall not be ashamed, 
however, if it does not. 


It would have been impossible to publish this book without 
the arrangement made by Vice-Chancellor B. K. Cuha and his 
Administration, particularly the forward but generally anony¬ 
mous Finance Department. My greatest debt is, however, to my 
teacher, Professor S. B. Chaudhuri, who has constantly encourag¬ 
ed me to prepare this work and has taken the trouble of writing 
the foreword. I must also acknowledge my indebtedness to 
my many friends in this University, particularly Anindya Datta 
of the Department of Economics, and B. D. Chatterjee of the 
Department of History who has ungrudgingly faced the depres¬ 
sing routine of proof-reading; and to my wife, Jayasri Banerjee, 
who has helped me prepare the type-script. 


Department of History 
University of Burdwan 


D. M. Banerjee 
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INTRODUCTION 



Besides explaining what he means by early modern Chinese 
history, the author underlines that while the early students of 
China’s history in English-language areas, the travellers and 
diplomats and officials, men who had few scholarly equipments, 
generally lacked objectivity, studies of Chinese history, which 
started rather slowly in these countries, have, however, already 
crossed the realm of the purely exotic. While the performance 
in East Asian countries has been quite impressive, the academic 
assault on China’s history in western universities is daily be¬ 
coming more well-organized and fruitful. The author has no 
desire to flutter the dovecots, but he feels that the historian of 
China should no longer keep himself shut in the ivory tower 
of his well-pedigreed discipline and that he must supplement 
his document-examining approach with other newer social 
science methodologies. 



Early Modern Chinese History 


The subject of this essay is early modern Chinese history. 
Now, what is early modern, and why ? This poses the problem of 
periodization and the controversy associated with it. It is well 
known that the traditional Chinese view of history sponsors 
the idea of dynastic cycles, and most earlier discussions on perio¬ 
dization have revolved around the concept of the recurring rise 
and fall of dynasties, each following the same cycle of rise in 
virtue and decay in vice, but each time with a new cast. Modern 
historians have come forward with more sophisticated concepts, but 
they have differed, often sharply, in their search for a great divide. 1 
The only area of agreement in modern western historical opinion 
lies in the assertion that the modern period of Chinese history 
began with the impact of the west in the nineteenth century. It is not 
necessary to start a fracas with this view, for any objection on the 
part of an Asian writer is liable to be dubbed in western countries 
as pure and simple emotionalism. But while this essentially 
Europocentric theory magnifies the concept of Asiatic stagnation, 
it also smacks of the easy-going view that modernism and western 
impact are coterminous. 

Coming to other notable theories on the periodization of 
China’s history, one may be punished if he does not mention 
the heavy-weight hypothesis of Naito. 2 This suggests that a 
“modern” period began in China through a distinctive change 
that came about between the T’ang and Sung periods. It was a 
sea change, comparable to Europe’s Renaissance, for it signified 
not merely the breakdown of the old aristocratic domination 
but also the beginning of freedom and opportunities for com- 

1 Heath of Boston promises to publish soon a volume on the problem 
of periodization for the series Problems of East Asian Civilizations. 

a This is put forward by Naito Torajiro. See Miyakawa Hisayuki: 
“An Outline of the Naito Hypothesis and Its Effects on Japanese Studies of 
China,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 14 (1954-55). 
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moners as well as the increasing vigour of autocratic despotism. 
The Naito Hypothesis, it must be said, has influenced rrtany 
scholars, at least in its emphasis on the great change that took 
place in the late T’ang and early Sung epochs. But while some, 
like Hu Shih 1 , have accepted Naito’s theory of a “renaissance” 
leading to new growths in social values, others, like Lei Hai- 
tsung 2 , contend that even these “new” growths were outweighed 
by the continuing conservative tradition. E. A. Kracke Jr 3 has 
tried to develop this latter view by the concept of “change within 
tradition”, while James T. C. Liu 4 terms the period from 800 to 
1900 “neo-traditional”, by which he means that, though tradi¬ 
tion governed “almost the entirety of Chinese history”, there 
were changes in society from the late T’ang period but these 
changes were essentially “within limits”. Also using the Naito 
Hypothesis, Edwin O. Reischauer and John K. Fairbank have 
developed the concept of an “early modern period” from the 
eighth century through some sort of a renaissance and have 
found that the culture evolved at this time “was to remain 
characteristic of China until the opening decades of the twentieth 
century”. 5 6 But to explain the late T’ang and early Sung changes 
in terms of a renaissance, even in its narrowest sense, makes 
this much-abused term a meaningless cliche. It fails to show why 
this “renaissance”, which continued to stay for more than twelve 
hundred years, did not promote ultimate qualitative changes. 
To call this period modern, or, if you like, early modern involves 
also the failure to explain why this period did not itself cause 
or generate the sweeping societal changes that we call modern. 


1 cf Hu Shih’s article in Sophia H. Chen Zen (edited): Symposium on 
Chinese Culture (Shanghai, 1931), 31-58. 

2 Lei Hai-tsung: “Periodization: Chinese History and World History,” 
Chinese Social & Political Science Review, 20 (1936-37). Also “Tuan-tai 
wen-t’i yii Chung-kuo li-shih ti fen-ch’i” [“The Problem of Periodization 
and the Periods in Chinese History”], She-hui k'o-hsiieh, 2 (1936). 

8 E. A. Kracke Jr: “Sung Society: Change within Tradition,” Far 
Eastern Quarterly , 14 (1954-55). 

4 James T. C. Liu: “The Neo-Traditional Period (ca 800-1900) in Chinese 

History,” Journal of Asian Studies , 24 (1964-65). 

6 Edwin O. Reischauer and John K. Fairbank: East Asia: The Great 
Tradition (London: Allen & Unwin, 1960), 183. 
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While the concept of tradition dominates western historical 
thinking vis-ti-vis the periodization of Chinese history (at least 
upto the fall of the Ch’ing regime), the Marxist historians of 
contemporary China in general tend to explain the two mille¬ 
nniums of Chinese history in terms of feudalism that replaced the 
epoch of slavery. Though there is some difference of opinion as 
to how and when the slave society gave way to feudal society in 
China or whether there was at all a slave economy, a large 
number of modern Chinese historians agree that “the absolutist 
feudal society”—that is, a landlord economy based on the 
pumping of surplus through the exploitation of serf labour in 
agriculture—lasted in China until at least the nineteenth century. 1 
Some Chinese historians, however, tend to apply Marx’s concept 
of the “Asiatic mode of production” and suggest that this was 
the main cause of China’s long backwardness, 2 while others 
find that the Asiatic mode was a special projection of the stage 
of slavery with survivals of primitive communism and tribal-clan 
society. 3 These, however, are minority opinions. Another view, 
which was once quite powerful, states that with the rise of proto¬ 
capitalist relations roughly in the seventeenth century, China 
began her journey towards modernism. Sometime in the forties 
Hou Wai-lu wrote a book 4 on “early modern thought” in China. 
In this book, he drew attention to the rise of bourgeois thought 
in the late Ming and early Ch’ing period. This line of interpre¬ 
tation was consolidated in a textbook edited by Shang Yiieh 5 
and was then by two collected volumes edited by the Chinese 


1 cf Fan Wen-lan, et al: Chung-kuo t 'ung-shift chien-pien [A Short General 
History of China ] (revised edition; Shanghai, 1952). 

2 cf Yang Hsiang-k’uei: “Chung-kuo li-shih fen-ch’i wen-t’i” [“The 
Problem of Periodizing Chinese History”], Chung-kuo ti nu-li-chih yii feng- 
chien-chih fen-ch'i wen-t'i lun-wen hsuan-chi [Collected Essays on the Periodi¬ 
zation of the Slave and Feudal Eras in China] (compiled by the Editors of 
Li-shih yen-chiu; Peking 1956). 

3 Lii Chen-yii is said to have first put forward this hypothesis in 1940. 

4 The book was privately circulated in the forties but was not published 
till 1956. Hou Wai-lu: Chung-kuo tsao-ch'i ch'i-meng ssu-hsiang shih [History 
of Early Modern Thought in China] (Peking, 1956). 

8 Shang Yiieh (edited); Chung-kuo li-shih Kang-yao [Outline History 
of China] (Peking, 1954). 
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History Seminar of Peking University. 1 Despite the fact that 
there were differences as to the date of the origin of capitalism 
in China and the extent and significance of its development, 
most participants in the discussion were generally at one in dis¬ 
covering incipient capitalist elements ( meng-ya ) in Chinese 
society long before the impact of the west and thus agreed in 
describing the period from the seventeenth century as “early 
modern’’. This view could not, however, carry the day in the face 
of the vigorous attack against it chiefly on the ground that it 
underestimated the part played by foreign Imperialism in China. 2 
According to the majority view, modern history ( chin-tai-shih ) 
began from the “opium’’ war, 3 

This apparent conflict between what may be called inter¬ 
nalist and externalist theories vis-a-vis the problem of periodizing 
China’s history cannot be resolved at present in view of the 
existing state of our research knowledge. To say that the late 
Ming and early Ch’ing period was one of remarkable economic 
expansion is one thing: to decipher “incipient capitalism” in this 
economy is another. The late Ming and early Ch’ing period 
might have witnessed the increasing commercialization of 
farming in many areas, the rise of cotton textiles as a nation¬ 
wide rural industry, the growth of factory handicrafts, the proli¬ 
feration of domestic and foreign trade, and the increasing 


1 Chung-kuo tzu-pen chu-i meng-ya wen-t'i t'ao-hm chi [Collected Papers 
on the Problem of Incipient Capitalism in China ) (2 Volumes; Peking, 1957); 
and Ming-Ch'ing she-hui ching-chi hsing-t'ai ti yen-chiu [Studies in the Ming- 
Ch'ing Society and Economy] (Shanghai, 1957). Also cf Shang Yueh: Chung- 
kuo tzu-pen chu-i kuan-hsi fa-sheng chi yen-pien ti ch'u-pu yen-chiu [Initial 
Studies on the Origin and Development of Capitalist Relations in China] 
(Peking, 1956). 

a This attack was mainly launched by the modern historians of Peking 
University: “P’ing Shang Yueh t’ung-chih kuan-yii Ming-Ch’ing she-hui 
ching-chi chieh-kuo ti jo-kan kuan-tien” [“A Critique of Shang Yiieh’s 
Views on the Social and Economic Structure of the Ming-Ch’ing Dynasties”], 
Li-shih yen-chiu [Historical Studies] (No 12; 1958); and Li Shu: “Chung-kuo 
ti chin-tai shih yii he shih?” [When Did Modern History in China Begin?”], 
ibid (No 3; 1959). 

3 cf Editors of Li-shih yen-chiu (compiled): Chung-kuo chin-tai-shih 
fen-ch'i wen-t'i t'ao-lun chi [Collected Essays on the Prolem of Periodization 
of Modern Chinese History ] (Peking, 1957). 
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commutation of labour services. But the degree of commercializa¬ 
tion and urbanization in the late Ming economy has not yet been 
definitively determined, and we cannot at present make conclu¬ 
sive generalizations about the Ming-Ch’ing capitalist relations. 
To say at the same time that for centuries China had waited for 
the magic wand of western impact to lead her along the road of 
modernization in the nineteenth century, is to highlight the 
Europocentric myth of Asia’s changelessness. Nevertheless, 
there need not be any doubt about the basic significance of the year 
1840 in Chinese history, whether or not internal forces were 
generating at this time fundamental societal changes. Without 
exception, historians, Marxist or non-Marxist, in China or 
outside China, agree that the beginning of western penetration 
in China about 1840 was a most crucial social event. At the 
present state of our knowledge, it may not, therefore, be fruitless 
to accept, at least tentatively, the view that the modern period 
opened in China roughly with the beginning of western penetra¬ 
tion. It also does not require uncommon imagination to say that 
the period which began about 1840 completed one distinct phase 
by 1911, with the bouleversement of Manchu despotism. This 
phase may thus be termed without penalty “early modern”— 
a scheme that has been followed in this essay. 


Early Writings on China 

Interest in modern Chinese history is of comparatively 
recent origin in countries outside East Asia. The early writings in 
English on China came mostly from travellers and missionaries, 
officials and “old China hands”. There were men like Thomas 
Taylor Meadows, the highly disturbing British official who was 
denounced in the eighteen sixties for his dangerous T’ai-P’ing 
partisanship. He published in 1847 in London his famous 
Desultory Notes on China and expounded the classic principle 
of the Right of Rebellion for the Chinese people in his well- 
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known The Chinese and their Rebellions (London, 1856; Stan¬ 
ford: Stanford Academic Reprints, 1953). Sir Robert K. Doifglas, 
the son of a British clergyman and a member of the British 
consular services and later of the British Museum, published 
his book Society in China in 1894 and wrote a chapter in the 
twelfth volume of Cambridge Modern History. 1 The reputed 
American missionary, Arthur H. Smith, published a number 
of books on China: Chinese Characteristics (New York, 1894); 
Village Life in China (New York, 1899); and China in Convidsion 
(2 Volumes; New York, 1901). Another nineteenth century 
observer, E. H. Parker, who had been in the British consular 
services for a long period, wrote an important book, China: 
Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce (London, 1901). 2 

It is to the credit of these and other early non-professionals 
in the field of history that their observations are occasionally 
quite penetrating. But their writings are not generally depend¬ 
able. It is true that these foreign observers had the advantage of 
looking at the Chinese society from outside and were not thus 
fettered by Confucian assumptions. But being outsiders, they 
could not comprehend the intricacies of the Chinese way of life 
which was so unfamiliar to these new-comers. There was, then, 
the language bar. Not being trained historians, very few of them 
cared to mention the sources of their information or the exact 
areas to which their descriptions applied. Their principal limita¬ 
tion was the lack of a functional approach. 3 * * * * 8 The very logic of 
their profession, their purpose, held back objectivity. Highly self- 


1 R. K. Douglas: “The Far East,” Cambridge Modern History , 12 

(London, 1910), Chapter 7. 

“The number of such books by contemporary foreign observers and 

long-time foreign residents in China is quite impressive. Some of the more 
important ones are S. Wells Williams: The Middle Kingdom (2 Volumes; 

New York, 1883); C. Holcombe: The Real Chinaman (2 Volumes; New 
York, 1895); C. Beresford: The Break-up of China (London, 1899); M. 
Broomhall: Martyred Missionaries of the China Inland Mission (London, 

1901); H. A. Giles: China and the Chinese (London, 1902); Robert Hart: 

These from the Land of Sinim (London, 1901); Putnam Weale (Lenox Simp¬ 
son): Indiscreet Letters from Peking (London, 1906); et al. 

8 Morton H. Fried: “Community Studies in China,” Far Eastern 
Quarterly , 14 (1954-55). 
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conscious Christians and proud foreign officials, they lacked 
detachment. They wrote exotic stories about a “curious” people, 
full of bizarre descriptions and outr6 accounts. Insolently self- 
righteous, the attitudes of these foreign contemporary writers 
and observers smack of the kiplingesque theme of the white 
man’s mission to rule. If one wades through these average 
contemporary accounts, he is at once struck by the deafening 
chorus of the West’s cultural superiority and the dismal picture 
of Chinese barbarism. Even Tennyson’s famous refrain—“Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay”—would have 
provided a very stale ground bass to this orchestra of the West’s 
superiority. What these observers wrote was excellent baby- 
food for public schools, but hardly history. 


Rule of Sinology 

Fruitful academic interest in China was slow to emerge in 
western universities. For a long time, in the pre-War days, Chinese 
studies were the preserve of Sinology, which meant everything 
connected with Chinese culture—history, philosophy, literature, 
all in their Chinese form. Intellectually self-subsistent, it was a 
discipline unto itself. Cut off from the main currents of life in 
academe, the traditional Sinologists kept their departmental door 
tightly shut against all contagious intellectual forces of other 
disciplines. In this built-in isolation, they delighted in mastering 
texts and philological intricacies. Even when some of them wanted 
to study history, they tended to tackle the material rather as 
texts than as historical material. Determined to keep up the 
purity of their textual and philological training, living in some 
dim corner of the campus, they refused to borrow new concepts 
and methods from others and loved only to stand pat on home 
ground. 

The very concept of “Sinology”, it must be conceded, was 
Europocentric. A new-found land, China was a shocking world, 
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with a culture so unlike the western civilization and so alien 
to Europeans that everything around it was supposed to* be 
“exotic”. China was, thus, not a subject for history, like France, 
but an -ology, as Joseph Levenson 1 puts it. China was not simply a 
part of human history: it was an intellectual puzzle. Sure enough, 
there is something basically ridiculous about this western- 
centred incubus of Orientalism, and its timelessness. It smacks of 
Gibbon’s curious dictum that all Oriental history is one interest¬ 
ing round of valour, greatness, degeneracy, decay. China, on this 
count, was a vast “Sinological” mausoleum. 

It must also be conceded that traditional “Sinology” fostered 
rather an unimaginative immersion into a single civilization. The 
old Sinologues, glorying in mere intellectual athletics, turned 
Sinology into an end in itself. A master of pedantry, the typical 
old Sinologist was a scholarly virtuoso whose main points 
were often lost amid his laboured arabesques. Yet it would 
be unfair not to recognize the contribution made by pre-War 
Sinology. The great Sinologues like Chavannes, Maspero, Pelliot 
or Otto Franke were extraordinary scholars, with excellent 
critical standards and vast reading. Some of them even wrote 
fine history, fine at least by the standard of their time. These 
dedicated men had to work amid a hundred odds, with little 
funds and no contact. There might have been fumblings; but it 
would be unjust not to appreciate the remarkable achievements 
of “Sinology”, its rigorous discipline of textual and philological 
criticism, meant to extract accurate knowledge. Could it not be 
said, moreover, that the Sinological discipline may provide an 
excellent system for the training of a scholar interested in Chinese 
history? As a matter of fact, its rigour may be a healthy safe¬ 
guard against cavaliers and dilettantes. There is every reason to 
assert that Sinological skills could furnish excellent means to 
analytical ends. 

1 Joseph R. Levenson: “The Humanistic Disciplines: Will Sinology 
Do?” in ‘Symposium on Chinese Studies and the Disciplines,’ Journal of 
Asian Studies , 23 (1963-64). This symposium has been very interesting, like 
the Sixth Past & Present Conference on “History, Sociology and Social 
Anthropology,’ as reported in Past & Present , 27 (April 1964). 
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Post-War Trends & Recent Problems 

The years before the last war were, however, the unrivalled 
days of the conservative “Sinological” domination in western 
universities. If someone wanted to study Chinese history , he was 
thought to be rather incompetent to tackle the difficult texts, 
and quite often the excellent Sinologist would sneer at his back. 
This was one reason why trained western historians were rather 
slow to assault upon the vast sweep of China’s history. There 
might have been, also, the language bar. In this particular field, 
the traditional Sinologues had made a really handsome contri¬ 
bution, especially in making the Chinese texts readily available 
to western scholars. Even today a goodly part of western works on 
China is confined to translations. No wonder that, with the 
exception of a few books, western works on Chinese history 
before the last war were episodic and, at the most, derivative. 
Not before the nineteen forties did the professionally equipped 
English and American historians begin to write on Chinese history 
and bring the methods and concepts of the humanities and the 
social sciences to bear on Chinese studies. The present-day 
historical works in the English-language countries are no longer 
miles away from the original Chinese sources as they once had 
been. There is also at present a fruitful concern among historians 
in these countries to utilize the rich scholarly work that has been 
done by their Chinese and Japanese colleagues since the second 
decade of this century. 

Sure enough, western scholarship on Chinese history has 
already become reasonably mature. Nevertheless, perhaps because 
of the late start, in many respects it still lags behind the expertise 
of Japanese and Chinese scholars in the field of modern Chinese 
history . 1 The performance particularly in Japan has been really 

1 It was not always appreciated in the past that the East Asian countries 
had all along maintained a distinctive tradition of historiography, cf Charles 
S. Gardner: Chinese Traditional Historiography (second printing with correc¬ 
tions; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961); W. G. Beasley: “Tradi¬ 
tions of Historical Writing in China and Japan,” Transactions of Asiatic 
Society of Japan, 7(1959); W. G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank: Historians 
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first-rate. Perhaps internal strife and imperialist penetration in 
China have long held back serious research, but even there the 
output has been commendable and, after 1949, simply prodigious. 
Predetermined ideas have, of course, led to the manufacture of 
many scissors-and-paste histories in this country in recent years. 
Not a few neophytes, and even some distinguished historians, have 
copied unquestioningly the “Marxist” schema of unilineal societal 
development, with little or no use of the Marxian tools of objec¬ 
tive historical research. That many a modern Chinese scholar has 
been rather clumsy with his tools, is even admitted by some 
distinguished members of China’s historical profession. Chien 
Po-tsan, for example, has strongly stressed the theoretical in¬ 
competence of many of his colleagues: 

. . . our studies are still very much inadequate. This is 
revealed principally in that we have not yet comprehended 
how to use theory in order to analyze conccrete historical 
questions. Thus in the teaching of history, we are unable 
to combine properly theory and source materials, we 
are not able to employ theory to penetrate the sources. 1 

And yet, in one respect at least, the work of modern Chinese 
historians has been decidedly fruitful—in the field of compiling 
original sources, the raw materials of history. Albert Feuerwerker’s 
assertion 2 that historical work in China since 1949 has been 
completely “meaningless” is, therefore, less than fair. To say 
that the writing of history in contemporary China is “primarily 
an ideological exercise and emotional release”, is to magnify 


of China and Japan (London: Oxford University Press, 1961); and P. Yam- 
polsky: “Modem Chinese Historiography,” The Development of Historio¬ 
graphy (edited by M. A. Fitzsimons and others; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
1954). Historical scholarship in these countries has adopted its modern tools 
and techniques from the second and third decades of this century. For a 
general survey of modern Chinese historical writing, see S. Y. Teng: “Chinese 
Historiography in the Last Fifty Years,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 8 (1948-49); 
and Wang Yu-ch’uan: “The Development of Modern Social Sciences m 
China.” Pacific Affairs, 11 (1938). 

1 Chien Po-tsan: “Mu-ch’ien li-shih chiao-hsiieh chung ti chi-ko wen-t’i”; 
cf Albert Feuerwerker: “China’s History in Marxian Dress,” American 
Historical Review, 66 (1960-61), 345. 

* Albert Feuerwerker: ibid. 
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only one aspect of the story. It also does not seem very convincing 
that each and every historical work in contemporary China, 
designed to adorn “China’s history in Marxian dress”, invariably 
revolves around the purposelessness of promoting the often- 
inconsistent party lines and of applying a theory (that was 
constructed by Marx long ago from an empirical study of an 
industrialized society) in a typically “Asiatic” country. Prejudice, 
after all, is the mother of intellectual vitality. 

Historians in the English-speaking areas have until recently 
neglected and ignored the voluminous scholarly work done on 
Chinese history by both Japanese and Chinese historians since 
the third decade of this century. Perhaps this has been the result, 
the rude may say, of the auto-stimulating notion in western 
countries that critical faculty is the exclusive forte of western 
scholars. Pleasant enough, historians of the English-speaking 
areas are now increasingly appreciating the worth of modern 
Chinese and Japanese works. However, the fact that the Marxian 
tools of historical analysis are quite fashionable in East Asian 
historical writing has aroused a sense of despair and apprehen¬ 
sion in certain western circles. Concern for “the fall of history to 
Marxism” is often loudly expressed and the need to “rewrite 
history” and “save” it. 


Three Cheers For The Social Sciences 

There is a tendency among certain distinguished historians 
working on China to concentrate, thanks to their awe for the cult 
of facts, upon excessive details and differentia, and take to the 
so-called Namier method, even for periods of transition. It is, 
of course, fair to admit that since studies of Chinese history in 
English-speaking countries have not yet crossed, to borrow a 
current term from economics, the gestation period, there is every 
reason to argue that the fact-finding foundation work is to be 
first made before one loses himself in the myriad of sociological 
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theories and the social science concepts. It is easy to see^why 
John K. Fairbank and Ssu-yii Teng say: 

Are we not trying in this field, to go too directly into 
the big problems raised by contemporary social science— 
questions of social mobility, of entrepreneurship, of class 
and power structure and ideology, for example—without 
having first performed the factual, detailed foundation 
work which in other more mature fields has eventually 
facilitated the asking of such big questions? 1 

There need not be any quarrel with such views: facts must be 
ascertained first. It is useless to argue, in the fashion of Colling- 
wood, that facts of history are nothing: interpretation is every¬ 
thing. A historian, nevertheless, is not a maker of chronicles, 
and facts can never speak for themselves. As Edward Hallett 
Carr has so superbly said in his 1961 Trevelyan Lectures at 
Cambridge, facts speak “only when the historian calls on 
them”. 2 Even in the case of “the factual, detailed foundation 
work”, it is the historian who chooses to which facts to give 
floor and in what order or context. When a historian faces some 
datums, he works on them with certain questions in his mind. 
These questions might change, grow, develop: but never is the 
historian’s mind a complete blank. As aruged by Mary C. Wright, 
these questions may emerge from his knowledge of other fields of 
history, for “all history is implicitly comparative”, as well as from 
his “association” with the social sciences. 3 The hortative call of 
Fairbank and Teng to the historians of China to wash their hands 
off from the “cloudbank” questions of the social sciences and 
to concentrate upon “detailed and concrete mastery of finite 
institutional processes” raises the perduring question of the 

1 J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng: Ch'ing Administration: Three Studies 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1960), Preface. 

2 E. H. Carr: What is History? (London : MacMillan, 1961), 5. 

.. a fact is like a sack—it wo’nt stand up till you’ve put something in it.” 

3 Mary C. Wright: “Chinese History and Historical Vocation” in 
‘Symposium on Chinese Studies and the Disciplines’, Journal of Asian 
Studies, 23(1963-64). See also her review article: “The Social Sciences and 
the Chinese Historical Record,” ibid, 20 (1960-61). 
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relation between history and the social sciences vis-a-vis Chinese 
history. 

There is no reason to assume that a conflict exists between 
history and the social sciences. And there is hardly any justifica¬ 
tion in sounding a clarion call to keep history unadulterated in 
the face of the invasion of new concepts and models. The dangers 
of too much specialization, confined to respective self-subsistent 
compartments of the “disciplines”, are at present too acute to be 
ignored. No discipline is “pure”. The rigid, inflexible application 
of a methodology to a culture conceived narrowly in terms of an 
isolated and autonomous discipline breeds the danger of produc¬ 
ing meaningless results in the long run. There is no perfectly 
perfect methodology: all methods are limited—and defective. 
Given the opportunity, the historian must take the fruit of every 
method of investigation. He must welcome every avenue which 
is likely to extract information for him—not merely the docu¬ 
mentary method, but also area studies, social surveys, interviews, 
et al. History is poorer, to be sure, without the ideas of other 
methodologies. Since, however, “traditional” Chinese society is 
very highly documented, an a-documentary, a-historical approach 
is not likely to produce good results. There is no reason for the 
historian of China to apprehend the withering away of the 
historical method as more and more new disciplines will have 
joined the effort to study China’s long-spread historical society. 
As a distinguished American professor of anthropology has said 
by recourse to Orwellian grammar: 

All societies are unique, but some are more unique than 

others . . . China is the most unique of all. . - 1 


1 G. William Skinner: “What the Study of China Can Do for Social 
Sciences,” Journal of Asian Studies, 23 (1963-64), 519. 




BOOKS 



In this section, the author attempts to list and comment on the 
more important among the numerous books that have already 
been written on early modern Chinese history. On the theory that 
one who intends to study the early modern period of China would 
be poorer without some idea of the entire sweep of China’s 
history, the author begins his discussion with the common run 
of general books on Chinese history as well as the elementary 
materials on early modern Chinese history. The early modern 
period is then classified into four broad categories: Ch’ing ruling 
system and techniques, societal pattern and commotions, pene¬ 
tration of foreign Powers, and popular revolts against authority. 
The author concedes that this classification is by no means perfect: 
but which classification is? 



/ 


PRELIMINARY READING MATERIAL 


Background Material : China in General 

It is assumed that some idea of the entire sweep of Chinese 
history and culture is necessary for an understanding of the 
early modern history of China. But there is no authoritative 
general history of China—or what the Chinese call fung-shih —in 
English. It is, however, fair to add that we have one excellent 
introduction to the study of Chinese history. This is the first 
volume, titled Introductory Orientations , of Joseph Needham’s 
monumental seven-volume work. Science and Civilisation in 
China (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954-). This 
volume provides, among other things, a comprehensive survey 
of Chinese geography, history and thought. A masterly work, 
this will long remain the best introduction to the study of Chinese 
history. It may also be useful to mention, from among Needham’s 
numerous articles, two very sophisticated essays: “The Past in 
China’s Present: A Cultural, Social and Philosophical Back¬ 
ground for Contemporary China,” Arts & Science in China, 
1.2 and 1.3 (1963), and “Science and Society in East and West”, 
Science & Society, 28.4 (1964); as well as E. G. Pulleyblank’s 
two brief but stimulating interpretations of Chinese history in 
E. G. Pulleyblank: Chinese History and World History 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1955), and Denis 
Sinor (edited): Orientalism and History (Cambridge: Heffer, 
1954). 

Compendious accounts of Chinese life are now out of 
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fashion, and we have only one such recent publication. This is 
Hu Chang-tu and others: China , Its People , Its Society, Its 
Culture (New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1960) 
in ‘Survey of World Cultures'. It contains various topical dis¬ 
cussions on China and the Chinese, with special emphasis on 
socioeconomic aspects. Early western writers often painted the 
Chinese people as exotic. Their “heathenness” shocked the 
missionaries. All this is, plainly, nonsense. Most Chinese are 
peasants, just like those simple and honest peasants, of whose 
life Pearl S. Buck has written in her The Good Earth (New 
York: John Day, 1931). The “gentlemen” Chinese are both good 
and bad, of whose life Lin Yutang has written in his My Country 
and My People (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1935), a rather 
idealized presentation of “gentry” life. The traditional Chinese 
social structure is said to have been gentry-dominated, and a 
theoretical exposition of it is given by Ch’ii T’ung-tsu: “Chinese 
Class Structure and Its Ideology”, Chinese Thought and Institu¬ 
tions (edited by John K. Fairbank; Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957). 

General histories of China there are many, but these are 
not very comprehensive. Highly selective and not uniformly 
balanced, C. P. Fitzgerald: China, A Short Cultural History 
(third revised edition; New York: Praeger, 1961) provides some 
introductory insight into Chinese thought, art and literature. 
Also useful is L. Carrington Goodrich: A Short History of the 
Chinese People (third revised edition; New York: Harper Torch- 
books, 1963), which stresses cultural rather than political develop¬ 
ments. There is an English translation of Richard Wilhelm’s 
A Short History of Chinese Civilisation (translated from German 
by Joan Joshua; London: Harrap, 1929). Joseph Needham 
refers 1 to “a critical friend” who, giving these three books his 
highest praise, has described them as the “least bad” of all general 
surveys on China. This, unhappily, is the exact situation in the 
field of general histories of China. We have, however, one recent 

1 Joseph Needham: Science and Civilisation in China, I (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1954), 73. 
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book which is based on thorough knowledge of the original 
sources and written in a simple style. This is the first volume, 
titled East Asia: The Great Tradition (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1960), of History of East Asian Civilization by Edwin O. Reis- 
chauer and John K. Fairbank. Setting a mature standard of 
scholarship, this book describes the history of the “traditional” 
Chinese empire from the earliest times to its height under the 
Ch’ing. 1 

Among other helpful background materials, mention may be 
made of Rene Grousset: The Rise and Splendour of the Chinese 
Empire (translated from French by A. Watson-Gandy and 
T. Gordon; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1953), 
which emphasizes, inspite of its episodic character, the cultural 
glories of China. A very important, and highly controversial, book 
has been written by Wolfram Eberhard: History of China from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day (translated by E. W. Dickes; 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1950), which concen¬ 
trates on social institutions and sponsors a highly provocative 
interpretation of Chinese history. There is a valuable symposium 
on different phases of China’s history and culture, and it may be 
regarded as a helpful general reference. This is China (edited by 
H. F. MacNair; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1946). 2 
K. S. Latourette has written a general history, The Chinese , 
their History and Culture (third revised edition; New York: 
MacMillan, 1946). It is difficult to understand why this dull 
narrative is still very popular at Indian colleges. Aiming to 
draw a “realistic” picture of a great nation, its culture and its 

1 The second volume of this series, J. K. Fairbark, E. O. Reischauer and 
Albert M. Craig: East Asia: The Modem Transformation is shortly to be 
brought out by Houghton Mifflin of Boston. 

2 A comparable publication in French is E. Balazs and others: Aspects 
de la Chine (2 Volumes; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959). 
As a matter of fact, this excellent general introduction to the major facets of 
Chinese civilization is more comprehensive in coverage and less detailed in 
treatment than MacNair’s China. The contributions are grouped in five 

f iarts: language and writing, history, religions, philosophies and sciences, 
iterature, and the arts. They reveal the expertise and skill of French Sinologists 
in capsuling knowledge for the benefit of a larger audience. It is to be hoped 
that this work will be soon translated into English. 
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role in world affairs, Helmut G. Callis has recently published 
a general survey titled China: Confucian and Communist (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1959). In its three parts, the book deals with 
culture and society, history, and the new Communist society. 
Not to mention the author’s jaundiced view that 

China’s history is actually the history of an imperialist 
power, an empire , the only one which has survived as a 
continuous political entity from ancient times to our 
day, 1 

the book contains recurring generalizations which are not at all 
substantiated. 

The background of Chinese civilization as reflected in 
intellectual and religious traditions which have survived into 
modern times is the subject of W. T. de Barry, W. T. Chan and B. 
Watson (compiled): Sources of Chinese Tradition (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960). This is a helpful collection of 
readings with an emphasis on intellectual history. Its fifth part— 
‘China and the New World’—provides a panoramic view 
of historical events from the beginning of western penetration 
into China. E. R. Hughes and K. Hughes: Religion in China 
(London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950), and Karl L. 
Reichelt: Religion in Chinese Garment (translated by Joseph 
Tetlie; New York: Philosophical Library, 1951) are useful 
surveys of religion in China, while the best introduction to 
popular religion is Lewis Hodous: Folkways in China (London: 
Arthur Probasthain, 1929). 

Two recent publications in the field of Chinese philosophy 
are Tien-piao Chen (edited): Fundamentals of Chinese Thought 
(Taipei: Holy Press, 1962), and Wing-tsit Chan (compiled and 
translated): A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1963). Also useful are Liu Wu-chi: 

A Short History of Confucian Philosophy (London: Penguin, 
1955); Arthur Waley: Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China 
(first published in 1939; New York: Doubleday, paperback, 1956) 

1 H. G. Callis: China: Confucian and Communist (New York: Henry 
Holt, 1959), vi. 
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and Carsun Chang: The Development of Neo-Confucian Thought 
(New York: Bookman Associates, 1957). The best work in the 
field of Chinese philosophy is Fung Yu-lan: History of Chinese 
Philosophy (translated and edited by Derk Bodde; 2 Volumes; 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952-53). Less detailed, 
Fung’s shorter work, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy 
(translated and edited by Derk Bodde; New York: MacMillan, 
1948), is also extremely useful, particularly because of its excellent 
coverage of the subject. More analytical, though more selective, 
is the highly interpretative work by Herrlee G. Creel: Chinese 
Thought from Confucius to Mao Tse-tung (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953). A brief survey of the ideas and careers 
of fifteen Chinese thinkers and statesmen who contributed to 
China’s political tradition is contained in Lin Mousheng: Men 
and Ideas: An Informal History of Chinese Political Thought 
(New York: John Day, 1942). Not an unsatisfactory work which 
emphasizes contemporary Chinese philosophy is Clarence 
Burton Day: The Philosophers of China (New York: Philoso- 
sophical Library, 1962). A highly sophisticated discussion of a 
great modern problem is Joseph R. Levenson: Modern China and 
and Its Confucian Past: The Problem of Intellectual Continuity 
(formerly published as Confucian China and Its Modern Fate; 
New York: Doubleday, Anchor Books, 1964). 

A magnificent contribution to the study of China’s thought 
and institutions in terms of the great Confucian tradition has 
been made by the symposiums published under the auspices of 
the Committee on Chinese Thought of the Association for 
Asian Studies. The first volume, A. F. Wright (edited): Studies 
in Chinese Thought (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953), may be said to have inclined towards intellectual history. 
The balance has been somewhat redressed by the second volume, 
John K. Fairbank (edited): Chinese Thought and Institutions 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957). The next two 
volumes, D. S. Nivision and A. F. Wright (edited): Confucianism 
in Action (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959) and 
A. F. Wright (edited): The Confucian Persuasion (Stanford: 
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Stanford University Press, 1960), portray the intricacies of the 
great tradition. The last volume, A. F. Wright and D. Twitehett 
(edited): Confucian Personalities (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1962), reinforces the tradition with twelve biographical 
studies spanning across the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 
Highly sophisticated, these symposiums go a long way in reveal¬ 
ing the Chinese mind historically considered. 

There is only one general history of Chinese literature, which 
was originally published in 1901. This is Herbert A. Giles: A 
History of Chinese Literature (Paperback reprint; New York: 
Grove Press, 1958), now badly “dated'’. We have three useful 
reference works—J. R. Hightower: Topics in Chinese Literature: 
Outlines and Bibliographies (revised edition; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953); Martha Davidson: A List of Published 
Translations from Chinese into English, French , ami German: 
Literature, Exclusive of Poetry (Washington; American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1952); and Martha Davidson: A List of 
Published Translations from Chinese into English . French and 
German: Poetry (Washington: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1957). The prose translations, which help understand 
Chinese life and ideas historically considered, include— Traditional 
Chinese Tales (translated by Wang Chi-chen; New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944); Famous Chinese Short Stories 
(translated by Lin Yutang; New York: John Day, 1952); All 
Men Are Brothers (translated by Pearl S. Buck; New York: 
John Day, 1933); The Golden Lotus (translated by Clement 
Egerton; London: Routledge, 1939); Monkey (translated by 
Arthur Waley; New York: John Day, 1943); Dream of the 
Red Chamber (translated by Wang Chi-chen; revised edition; 
New York: Twayne, 1958); and an expurgated edition of the love 
saga Chin P'ing Mei (New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1940). The 
most well-known anthology of Chinese poetry in translation is 
Arthur Waley: Translations from the Chinese (New York: Knopf, 
1941). Robert Payne: The White Pony (New York: John Day, 
1947) is, however, a more representative anthology which contains 
introductory essays on every important poet. Two recent compila- 
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tions are Rewi Alley (compiled and translated): Poems of Revolt: 
Some Chinese Voices Over the Last Century (Peking: New 
World Press, 1962); and Kai-yu Hsu (edited and translated): 
Twentieth Century Chinese Poetry: An Anthology (New York: 
Doubleday, 1963). 

The history of Chinese art has drawn good scholarly atten¬ 
tion. An admirable survey is Laurence Sickman and Alexander 
Soper: The Art and Architecture of China (Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1956), in which Sickman discusses painting and sculpture, 
Soper deals with architecture. Also of interest are William 
Willets: Chinese Art (2 Volumes; Pelican Books, 1958); and 
Roger Soame Jenyns and William Watson: Chinese Art: The 
Minor Arts (London: Oldbourne, 1963). Short surveys include 
Hugo Munstcrberg: Short History of Chinese Art (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949); Dagny Carter: Four Thousand 
Years of Chinese Art (New York: Ronald Press, 1948); and 
A. C. Scott: Literature and the Arts in Twentieth Century China 
(New York: Doubleday, 1963). A standard reference is Arthur 
Waley: An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting (first 
published in 1922; New York: Grove Press, 1958). A useful 
translation from German is Roger Goepper: The Essence of 
Chinese Painting (translated by Michael Bullock; London: 
Lund Humphries, 1963). One must also consult Osvaid Siren: 
The Chinese on the Art of Painting: Translations and Comments 
(New York: Schocken paperbacks, 1963), and two recent essays— 
Andrew Boyd: “Chinese Architecture”, World Architecture: 
An Illustrated History (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), and 
Max Loehr: “Some Fundamental Issues in the History of 
Chinese Painting,” Journal of Asian Studies . 23 (1964). 


Elementary Material: Modern China 

A beginner intending to study the early modern history of 
China would naturally do well with an initial assault on ele- 
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mentary materials. Certain books on the general development of 
modern Asia contain useful elementary discussions on modern 
Chinese history. Three such books may be mentioned—K. M. 
Panikkar: Asia and the Western Dominance (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1953); Michael Edwardes: Asia in the European Age 
(Bombay: Asia, 1961); and Jan Romein: The Asian Century 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1962). The first one is by the well- 
known diplomat-historian of India, whose purpose has been to 
reconstruct the history of western penetration in and retreat 
from Asian countries in an age which he calls the “Vasco da 
Gama epoch”. The work contains brief, occasionally penetrat¬ 
ing but often sweeping, discussions on modern China. One 
particular thesis developed incidentally in this work is very 
interesting. Western Imperialism, Panikkar says, had broken the 
“traditional” social structure in certain Asian countries and had 
then, by virtue of its direct political control, filled up the social 
vacuum after the bourgeois liberal pattern, as in India. Such 
nations, though influenced to some extent by the first socialist 
revolution of 1917, did not turn communist. In the case of 
Japan, where western Imperialism had not been at all able to 
enter directly and where there had been no social breakdown 
but merely “westernization” from above, the Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion aroused no hope but some concern. In China, western 
penetration had broken the social structure before 1917 but had 
not been able to fill up the vacuum by a bourgeois liberal setup. 
In the social vacuum thus created, the Russian Revolution left its 
deep mark, leading China toward the communist path. Michael 
Edwardes’ Asia in the European Age seems to have been written 
a la Panikkar’s book, but it has less than an imitation value. 

A parade of names, dates and events, Edwardes’ work fails to 
portray the links in the story or any reasonable analysis of the 
societies and societal processes. His assertions are usually not 
backed by arguments. As a matter of fact, he does not like to 
argue at all. That is why it is easy for him to assert, to put up an 
example of his history-writing, that 

late nineteenth century Imperialism was not the last 
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stage of capitalism, as Lenin and Marxist critics insist , 
but the first stage in the political assertion of the middle 
classes . 1 

He says it, and leaves it. Not merely the fastidious would keep 
the book buried in the shelf. Not coming from a panjandrum of 
the historical profession, Jan Romein’s The Asian Century 
is, however, a stimulating contrast. It was first published in 
Dutch under the title De Eeuw Van Azie in 1956 and then in 
German as Das Jahrhundert Asiens in 1958. Professor of theore¬ 
tical history at the University of Amsterdam and once trained by 
Johan Huizinga, Jan Romein had become interested in western 
Imperialism in the nineteen thirties and had collected datums 
over many years. A product of his untiring labour, The Asian 
Century is remarkable because of the author's broad humanism 
and his deep concern for the future of mankind. The author does 
not believe, to be sure, in scissors-and-paste history and very 
competently analyzes the broad, meaningful currents of Asia’s 
search for freedom. Romein is refreshingly free from the usual 
kiplingesque emphasis on the civilizing role of the West. A coura¬ 
geous book, The Asian Century will long remain the best among 
the general surveys on modern Asia. 

While these general survey-histories of modern Asia help 
build a sense of perspective, there is a big bundle of regional 
surveys of modern “Far East”, the rather awkward Europe- 
centred label for East Asia. Most of these general surveys are 
weak on internal development, with hardly any effort to analyze 
social processes. Of these, the most popular at Indian universities 
is Harold M. Vinacke: A History of the Far East in Modern 
Times (sixth edition; London: Allen & Unwin, 1960). This is 
an attempt to weave summaries of internal developments into 
diplomatic history. An example of the author’s sociological 
insight is his rationalization of the 1911 Chinese Revolution in 
terms of mere over-population. The ghost of Malthus lives long. 
Another widely used survey is Paul H. Clyde: The Far East: A 

1 Michael Edwards: Asia in the European Age (Bombay: Asia, 1961), 

222 . 
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History of the Impact of the West on Eastern Asia (third edition; 
New Delhi: Prentice-Hall of India, 1963), which gives summaties 
of political and diplomatic history. G. Nye Steiger: The Far 
East (Boston: Ginn, 1936) is out-dated and suffers from in¬ 
complete information. Meribeth E. Cameron, Thomas H. D. 
Mahoney and George E. McReynolds: China , Japan and the 
Powers (second edition; New York: Ronald Press, 1960) is rather 
school-bookish, notwithstanding the authors’ heavy reliance on 
the well-known Eminent Chinese edited by Arthur W. Hummel. 
Franz H. Michael and George E. Taylor: The Far East in the 
Modern World (New York: Holt, 1956) is based on the expert 
knowledge of the authors who control one or the other of the 
East Asian languages, but the book is not very much of an 
exception to the usual pattern. Other such surveys are K. S. 
Latourette: A Short History of the Far East (revised edition; 
New York: MacMillan, 1951); Claude A. Buss: The Far East 
(New York: MacMillan, 1955); Fred Greene: The Far East 
(New York: Rinehart, 1957); Alfred Crofts and Percy Buchanan: 
A History of the Far East (New York: Longmans, Green, 1958); 
Nathaniel Peffer: The Far East (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1958); Chester Arthur Bain: The Far East 
(third edition; Paterson: Littlefield, Adams, 1961); and George 
M. Beckmann: The Modernization of China and Japan (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1962). Of these, the last one strikes a note 
of improvement in the sense that, unlike the average surveys 
on modern East Asia, it relates diplomatic developments directly 
to internal history and not vice versa. Another survey, covering 
still broader an area, is Claude A. Buss: Asia in the Modern 
World: A History of China , Japan , South and Southeast Asia 
(second edition; New York: MacMillan, 1964), which is occa¬ 
sionally used as a text, with doubtful benefit. 

In the field of elementary material for the study of modern 
or early modern history, mention may be made of Victor Purcell’s 
small pamphlet. The Rise of Modern China (London: Historical 
Association Pamphlet, 1962) Similarly useful as an initial guide 
is Harold C. Hinton and Marius B. Jansen (edited): Major 
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Topics on China and Japan: A Handbook for Teachers (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957). A chronology is given 
in W. L. Langer (edited): An Encyclopedia of World History 
(third revised edition; Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952). The 
section on China is written by Charles S. Gardner. A recent 
publication in ‘the Modern World’ series is Pin-cilia Kuo: China 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1963). In Common Sense 
About China (London: MacMillan, 1960), the veteran journalist, 
Guy Wint, summarizes and interprets Chinese history during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, with the intention of explain¬ 
ing the triumph of communism in China. Some of his conclusions 
are, however, open to doubts. A more sophisticated essay is 
contained in The Nature of the Non-Western World (New York: 
Mentor Books, 1957) by Vera Micheles Dean. The fifth chapter 
of the book provides a concise analysis of China’s civilization and 
its transformation in the modern period. Also extremely interest¬ 
ing is the article by Vera Aleksandrova: “The Image of China 
in Soviet Literature”, Studies on the Soviet Union, 3.1 (1963). 

Good by way of introduction are Franz Michael: “State and 
Society in Nineteenth Century China”, World Politics, 7.3 (1955); 
and David Nelson Rowe: Modern China (New Delhi: Eurasia, 
1959), which gives a summary account and contains a few read¬ 
ings. Much more penetrating, however, is the lucid introduction 
to modern Chinese history by Owen and Eleanor Lattimore: 
The Making of Modern China: A Short History (London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1945). A small book of little over two hundred pages, 
The Making of Modern China is notable because of its clarity and 
straightforwardness. Not so searching but an introductory out¬ 
line of modern China is given by K. S. Latourette’s paper-bound 
A History of Modern China (London: Penguin Books, 1954). 
Victor Purcell’s volume under the title, China (London: Ernest 
Benn, 1962), in the ‘Nations of the Modern World’ series, is a 
rough attempt to provide a general picture of modern China 
against the background of its olden civilization. In China Only 
Yesterday: 1850-1950 , A Century of Change (London: Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 1963), Emily Hahn concentrates on China's 
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relations with the West and what contemporary westerners thought 
of them. She brushes aside the broad social processes which 
interest most modern historians: her delight is in personalities 
and intrigues. Ch’u Chai and Winberg Chai: The Changing 
Society of China (New York: New American Library, 1962) 
covers the entire sweep of Chinese history in two hundred 
thirtysix pages of text and a six-page chronology. This is, how¬ 
ever, a most unreliable introduction and contains many mislead¬ 
ing assertions. There is an English-language volume, with 
emphasis on the modern period of Chinese history, titled 
An Outline History of China (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1958), in the ‘China Knowledge’ series. The name of the author 
(or authors) is not given. The book has a pseudo-Marxist schema 
and contains assertions (for example, on Chinese feudalism) which 
have yet to be historically tested. It is also not very objective. 
In its sketch of the May Fourth Movement, for an example, 
it mentions Li Ta-chao and, decidedly the lesser figures of the 
time, Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai, but never Hu Shih, the 
most influential leader of Chinese liberalism. Killing by silence 
is not history. A little note of improvement is, however, marked 
by the recent Peking publication by Yi Lin: A Short History 
of China 1840-1919 (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1963), 
an outline of about one hundred pages. 

It may be profitable to mention two other books useful for 
the study of modem or early modern Chinese history. One is 
John K. Fairbank: The United States and China (new revised 
edition; New York: Viking Press, 1962). Despite its name, the 
book provides an excellent introduction to the problems of 
modern China’s development. The second book is Victor 
Purcell: The Boxer Uprising: A Background Study (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1963), which provides a number of 
chapters that describe the “traditional” government and society 
of China and the impact on them of the West. These chapters, 
the author says, are “necessarily impressionistic” and are written 
“in the light of recent research”. Though some reviewers have 
tried to underline the quote-and-run method of these chapters 
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which result in “obfuscation”, these may well serve an excellent 
introduction for beginners. 

As texts for modern or early modern Chinese history, Indian 
colleges generally prescribe the common lot of surveys which 
cover East Asia as a whole. This, perhaps, is because of the 
present wide gap between the frontiers of research and edu¬ 
cational materials. Despite the fact that more and more profes¬ 
sional experts are now entering the field of university textbooks, 
reading materials for students are still far behind the emerging 
monographic scholarship on modern China. The UNESCO 
sponsored in 1956 a conference in Paris on ‘Asia in Western 
Textbooks’. A review 1 of the problems discussed at this con¬ 
ference indicates the poor performance of western educational 
materials in the field of modern China. It would not be unfair 
to say that there is as yet not a single reliable textbook on modern 
Chinese history—or what the Chinese call chin-tai-shih. There 
is, of course, the much-commended translation of Li Chien- 
nung’s Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien cheng-chih shift (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1948), meant for Chinese college students, 
under the title. The Political History of China, 1840-1928 (trans¬ 
lated and edited by Teng Ssu-yii and Jeremy Ingalls; Princeton: 
Van Nostrand, 1956; New Delhi: East-West Press, 1963). A 
most superficial book, it is very dull, with no attempt at analysis. 
The only text—the “least bad”, to use Needham’s way of saying 
things soberly—is the recent publication by O. Edmund Clubb: 
20th Century China (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1964). It contains a brief introductory survey of Confucian China 
and actually begins from the disintegration of the “traditional” 
order and the beginnings of revolutionary nationalism. The 
main thesis of this book is the inexorable growth of China’s 
social revolution which had its origin in the western impact, a 
common enough theme of western scholarship. 

1 “The Treatment of Asia in Western Textbooks and Teaching Materials”, 
UNESCO/ED/147 (Paris, 8 November 1956). In an article, “Asia in Western 
Textbooks,’ NEA Journal, 46.2 (1957), Merill F. Hartshorn gives a brief 
report on the conference. 
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LATE CITING RULING CLASS: THEIR 
GOVERNMENT AND TECHNIQUES 


Systematic modern studies of the rulers and their allies and 
officials of the late Ch’ing China, their techniques of administra¬ 
tion, their ideas and idiosyncrasies, are hard to come by. The 
theoretical bases of the late Ch’ing administration, like the 
earlier governmental systems of China, are to be roughly cons¬ 
tructed from stray materials given in a number of books on 
official political and economic philosophy. Apart from those 
cited earlier, two books, among others, may be mentioned— 
John K. Shryock: The Origin and Development of the State Cult 
of Confucius (New York: Appleton-Century, 1932); and H. G. 
Creel: Sinism, A Study of the Evolution of the Chinese World 
View (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1929). Some search¬ 
ing glances into the late Ch’ing administration are noticeable 
in H. B. Morse: The Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
Empire (Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1913), although the book is 
now completely “dated”. Perhaps the most useful of the avail¬ 
able descriptions of the Ch’ing administration is Hsieh Pao- 
chao: The Government of China , 1644-1911 (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins, 1925), while Ch’ien Tuang-sheng: The Government 
and Politics of China (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950) contains a brief but competent survey. A recent reprint of 
an once popular work on the late imperial government is H. S. 
Brunnert and V. V. Hagelstorm: Present Day Political Organiza¬ 
tion of China (Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1912; Reprint, Taipei: 
Book World, 1960). 
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Despite the fact that the volume of documentary materials 
for the Ch’ing administration is simply prodigious, little use of 
them has been so far made to study the complex pattern of the 
Ch’ing administration for the late imperial period. While John 

K. Fairbank: Ch'ing Documents: An Introductory Syllabus 
(revised edition; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960) 
gives a fair idea of the major Ch’ing documentary collections, 
some other publications that help comprehend the milieu of the 
Ch’ing administration include William Frederick Mayers: The 
Chinese Government: A Manual of Chinese Titles Categorically 
Arranged and Explained with an Appendix (third edition; Shan¬ 
ghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1897); Edmund T. Backhouse and J. O. P. 
Bland: Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking from the 
16th to the 20th Century (Boston: Hougton Mifflin, 1914); and 
E-tu Zen Sun (edited and translated): Chinese Administrative 
Terms: A Translation of the Terminology of the Six Boards with 
Explanatory Notes (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961). 
Some basic manuals on the handling of Ch’ing documentary 
sources, long lost in the backfiles of Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies , are contained in John K. Fairbank and Ssu-yii Teng: 
Ch'ing Administration: Three Studies (Cambridge: Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Studies, 1960). This is an extremely valuable 
book because of the fruitful lines of search that it opens up for 
future scholars. 

Studies on the different aspects of the Ch’ing administra¬ 
tive system include, among others, Alfred Kuo-liang Ho: “The 
Grand Council in the Ch’ing Dynasty,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 
11 (1952); John K. Fairbank: “The Manchu-Chinese Dyarchy 
in the 1840s and ’50s”, Far Eastern Quarterly, 12 (1953); Richard 

L. Walker: “The Control System of the Chinese Government”, 
Far Eastern Quarterly , 7 (1947). The origins of the Ch’ing foreign 
office have been competently discussed in a recent book by 
Masataka Banno: China and the West, 1858-1861 : The Origins 
of the Tsungli Yamen (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1964) which also throws light on the existence of a ‘Council of 
Princes’, an informal body that advised the Emperor on foreign 

3 
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affairs, while the nature and working of the Ch’ing foreign office 
organization are described by S. M. Meng: The Tsungli Yamen: 
Its Organization and Functions (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1962). The Chinese army as seen from the foreign contem¬ 
porary angle may be gathered from T. F. Wade: “The Army of 
the Chinese Empire”, Chinese Repository, 20 (1851); and Andrew 
Wilson: The ‘Ever-Victorious Army' (Edinburgh, 1868). A descrip¬ 
tion of the Chinese military organization at the time of the 
T’ai-P’ing Rising is given by Franz Michael: “Military Organi¬ 
zation and Power Structure of China during the Taiping 
Rebellion”, Pacific Historical Review, 18 (1949). Apart from 
these and similar scattered articles, little attention has been paid 
to the strictly military dimension of the Ch’ing China. There 
are only two books written by former officers of the American 
marine corps. One is W. L. Bales: Tso Tsung-t'ang: Soldier and 
Statesman of Old China (Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1937); and 
the other is the excellent work by Ralph L. Powell: The Rise of 
Chinese Military Power, 1895-1912 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949). 

A theoretical construct of the Ch'ing financial and economic 
rule may be built from Chen Huan-chang: The Economic Principles 
of Confucius and His School (2 Volumes; New York: Columbia 
University Printing Office, 1911), and Evelyn L. Enches: The 
Economic Principles of the Confucian School (Pasadena, Calif., 
1935), but the actual system in practice is yet to be thoroughly 
studied. Earlier books like Joseph Edkins: The Revenue and 
Taxation of Chinese Empire (Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission 
Press, 1903) and Chinese Currency (Shanghai: Presbyterian 
Mission Press, 1901); H. B. Morse: Currency in China (Shanghai: 
Kelly & Walsh, 1906); Huang Han-liang: The Land Tax in China 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1918); Srinivas R. 
Wagel: Finance in China (Shanghai: North China Daily News & 
Herald, 1914) and Chinese Currency and Banking (Shanghai: 
North China Daily News & Herald, 1915); or Huang Feng-hua: 
Public Debts in China (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1919) are not adequate at all. Meant for an earlier period, Chen 
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Shao-kwan: The System of Taxation in the Tsing Dynasty (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1914) helps, to some extent, 
the reconstruction of the taxation system of later periods. An 
excellent paper on the board of revenue has been written by 
E-tu Zen Sun: “The Board of Revenue in Nineteenth Century 
China”, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies , 24 (1962-63). Also 
useful are Liang Fang-chung: The Single Whip Method of Taxa¬ 
tion in China (translated by Wang Yu-ch’uan; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1956); Harold Hinton: The Grain 
Tribute System of China , 1845-1911 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1956); and the superb case study by Hsai Nai: 
“The Land Tax in the Yangtze Provinces before and after 
the Taiping Rebellion”, Chinese Social History: Translations of 
Selected Studies (translated by E-tu Zen Sun and John de Francis; 
Washington: American Council of Learned Societies, 1956). 
There are two excellent works by Stanley F. Wright on maritime 
customs— China's Struggle for Tariff Autonomy , 1843-1938 
(Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1938), and Hart and the Chinese 
Customs (Belfast: Wm Mullan & Son, 1950). Primarily a business 
biography, Charles John Stanley’s Late Ch’ing Finance: Hu 
Kuang-yung as an Innovator (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961) touches, however, two aspects of Ch’ing finance: 
the supply of provincial forces and the raising of foreign loans. 
There are some good works in Chinese and Japanese on different 
aspects of Ch’ing financial administration, but it is a pity that 
these have not been translated so far into English. 1 

1 An outstanding piece of research is Lo Yu-tung: Chung-kuo li-chin 
s/iih [History of Likin in China ] (2 Volumes; Shanghai, 1936), while a com¬ 
prehensive study of salt administration has been made by Saeki Tomi: 
Shindai ensei no kenkyu [Salt Administration under the Ch'ing Dynasty] (Kyoto, 
1956). Other important papers include Kitamura Hirotada: “Shindai ni 
okeru sozei kaikaku (chitei heicho)” “[Reform of Taxation under the Ch’ing 
(“combining the land and poll taxes)”], Shakai keizai shigaku 15 (1949); 
Kato Shigeshi: “Shmcho koki no zaisei ni tsuite” [“On the Fiscal Adminis¬ 
tration of the Late Ch’ing Period”], Rekishi kyoiku , 14 (1939); Matsui 
Yoshio: “Shincho keihi no kenkyu” [“Study of the Expenditures of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty”], Mantetsu ehosa geppo, 14 (1934); P’eng Yu-hsin: “Ch'ing- 
rao chung-yang yii ko-sheng ts’ai-cheng kuan-hsi” [“Financial Relations’ 
between Central and Local Government in the Ch’ing Dynasty”], She-hui 
k'o-hsueh tsa-chih, 9 (1947); and Lo Yu-tung: “Kuang-hsii-ch’ao pu-chiu ts’ai- 
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The traditional imperial bureaucracy of China, bdsed on 
civil servicfe examinations, was a striking achievement of her 
ruling class, and there is reason to believe that the Chinese system 
influenced the introduction of civil service examinations in 
European countries. 1 An excellent paper making a comparative 
study is Rupert H. Wilkinson: “The Gentleman Ideal and the 
Maintenance of a Political Elite, Two Case Studies: Confucian 
Education in the Tang, Sung, Ming and Ching Dynasties, and 
the Late Victorian Public Schools”, Sociology of Education, 
37 (Fall 1963). The two best descriptions of the Chinese civil 
service examination system are contained in Chang Chung-li: 
The Chinese Gentry: Studies on their Role in Nineteenth Century 
Chinese Society (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1955), 
and Ho Ping-ti: The Ladder of Success in Imperial China: Aspects 
of Social Mobility, 1368-1911 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1962; New York: John Wiley, Science Editions Paper¬ 
back, 1964), while a brief discussion is made by Han Yti-shan: 
“The Chinese Civil Service, Yesterday and Today”, Pacific 
History Review, 15 (1947), and also by Lawrence J. R. Herson: 
“China’s Imperial Bureaucracy: Its Direction and Control”, 
Public Administration Review, 17 (1957), the latjer being a genera¬ 
lized, a-historical paper. C. K. Yang has written a sophisticated 
essay: “Some Characteristics of the Chinese Bureaucratic 
Behaviour”, Confucianism in Action (edited by D. S. Nivision and 
A. F. Wright; Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959). 
Questions whether official recruitment and advancement were 
the result of formal bureaucratic factors like merit and seniority 
or whether they were determined by extra-bureaucratic factors 
like family background arc examined by E. A. Kracke Jr: “Family 
versus Merit in Chinese Civil Service Examinations,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, 11 (1947), and “Region, Family and 
Individual in the Chinese Examination System,” Chinese Thought 

cheng chih fang-ts’e” [“Governmental Policies of Meeting the Financial 
Crisis, 1875-1908”], Chung-kuo chin-tai ching-chi-shih yen-chiu chi-k'an, 
1 (1933). 

1 cf Teng Ssu-yii: “Chinese Influence on the Western Examination 
System”, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 7 (1943). 
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and Institutions (edited by John K. Fairbank;Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1957); and by Robert M. Marsh: “Bureaucratic 
Constraints on Nepotism in the Ch’ing Period,” Journal of 
Asian Studies , 19(1960), and The Mandarins: The Circulation 
of the Elites in China, 1600-1900 (Glencoe: Free Press, 1961). 
Extremely interesting is Ho Ping-ti’s recent paper, “Social 
Composition of Ming-Ch’ing Ruling Class,” Proceedings of Inter¬ 
national Association of Historians of Asia 1962 (Taipei, 1963). 
Finally, there is a compilation presumably meant for students— 
Johanna M. Menzel (edited): The Chinese Civil Service, Career 
Open to Talent ? (Boston: Heath, 1963), which contains excerpts 
from the writings of Max Weber, Karl A. Wittfogel, E. A. Kracke 
Jr, Ho Ping-ti, Francis L. K. Hsu, Chang Chung-li, Robert M. 
Marsh, and David S. Nivision, together with original translations 
of P’an Kuang-tan and Fei Hsiao-t’ung and the German socio¬ 
logist, Heinz Friese. The collection succeeds in presenting the 
problems that have always confronted historians—the humanistic 
tradition of the civil service, its recruitment and promotion 
methods, and other related questions. Published in the memory 
of the great pivotal figure in the study of Chinese society, fitienne 
Balazs, a collection of his writings, Chinese Civilization and 
Bureaucracy: Variations on a Theme (New Haven: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1964), has been recently edited by Arthur F. Wright, 
with a long introduction by the editor, and must be regarded as 
very useful. 

For the study of the late imperial legal system, there is the 
volumnious general survey by Jean Escarra: Chinese Law: 
Conception and Evolution, Legislative and Judicial Institutions , 
Science and Teaching (translated by Gertrude R. Browne; 
Cambridge: Harvard Law School, 1961). Among others, two 
important papers may also be mentioned—Derk Bodde: “Basic 
Concepts of Chinese Law: the Genesis and Evolution of Legal 
Thought in Traditional China,” Proceedings of American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, 107(1963), and E. A. Kracke Jr: “The Concept 
of Property in Chinese Customary Law,” Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan , 7 (1959). A basic addition to our know- 
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ledge of the interrelations between Chinese law and society is 
Ch’ii T’ung-tsu: Law' and Society in Traditional China (Paris: 
Mouton, 1961). This is the author’s own rendering of his 1947 
classic, Chung-kuo fa-lii yu Chung-kuo she-hui, only slightly 
revised. Extremely detailed and heavily annotated, the book is 
highly technical, and the discussions on the legal aspects of family 
and class relationships are particularly revealing. 

The local government under the Ch’ing has attracted not 
many historians, but we have two excellent works in this field 
which very competently explain the complexities of the system. 
One is another brilliant work, richly annotated and assiduously 
documented,of Ch’iiT’ung-tsu: Local Government in China under 
the Ch'ing (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962). Here 
Ch’ii expertly discusses the structure of provincial government, 
the five categories of chou and hsien government personnel, local 
administration of taxation and justice, other aspects of adminis¬ 
tration including population registration, pao-chia, courier service, 
public works and welfare, education and culture, and ceremonial 
observances like sacrifices and prayer, and finally the role of 
the “gentry” in logal government. This book is a masterly 
exposition of local governmental activity and the wide area of 
magisterial responsibility. No other work so graphically sketches 
the immense burden shouldered by the magistrate and the intense 
pressure operating upon him. At the same time, Ch’ii discusses 
the role of the “ yamen underlings” and ably explains how far 
the actual operation of local government resided in unofficial 
and often non-gentry hands. Ch’ii’s book should be read in 
conjunction with another brilliant work—Hsiao Kung-ch’un: 
Rural China: Imperial Control in the Nineteenth Century (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1961), which has been 
preceded by his article, “Rural Control in Nineteenth Century 
China,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 12(1933). Hsiao’s researches 
constitute a thoughtful study of the techniques of imperial 
control, the complex of political, economic and even ideological 
strings that penetrated far into the grass-roots level and touched 
practically every vital aspect of local life. 
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The ruling class behaviour in the late imperial China is 
a fruitful field of enquiry, and we have to reconstruct its pattern 
from a wide variety of books. There is an old publication, Isaac 
Taylor Headlong: Court Life in China: The Capital, its Officials 
and People (New York, 1909), which, though very superficial, 
throws nevertheless interesting sidelight on the milieu of the 
late Ch’ing court life. There is an uncritical biographical narration 
of an early nineteenth century emperor at whose reign disturb¬ 
ing social conflicts began to come into the open. This is A. E. 
Grantham: A Manchu Monarch: An Interpretation of the Chia 
Cit ing (London: Allen & Unwin, 1934). The T’ung-chih Restora¬ 
tion period is, however, superbly tackled in a recent book by 
Mary C. Wright: The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The 
T'ung-chih Restoration , 1862-1874 (Stanford: Stanford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1957). Of the many books on the period of Tz’u Hsi, 
J. O. P. Bland & E. Backhouse: China under the Empress Dowager, 
Being the History of the Life and Times of Tz'u Hsi (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1912) is still useful; Princess der Ling: Old Buddha 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, 1928) is a reminiscent account; Harry 
Hussey: Venerable Ancestor, the Life and Times of Tz'u Hsi, 
1835-1908 (New York: Doubleday, 1949) is a readable and 
friendly, though not a scholarly, biography; and Pearl S. Buck: 
Imperial Woman: Story of the Last Empress of China (New 
York: John Day, 1956; New York: Pocket Books Inc, 1958) 
is revealing, though primarily a piece of literature. 

The Chinese ruling class and their allies continually faced 
two serious challenges from the mid-nineteenth century: popular 
revolt, and foreign penetration. How they reacted to these 
threats will always remain an interesting field of enquiry. The 
already-mentioned book of Mary C. Wright on the T’ung-chih 
Restoration period brilliantly explains the ruling class attempt, 
led mainly by Tseng Kuo-fan, to defend the conservative regime 
in these years. The book reveals how the ruling class in their 
despair attempted to save their threatened rule by further adding 
to their reactionary measures. The threat of popular risings was 
usually met by strong-arm methods, often with foreign assistance, 
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but with little concession to the people. The ruling claims were 
not unaware that the crushing burden of taxation and the 
oppressive collection practices had always been an important 
factor that accounted for the general climate of peasant dis¬ 
affection—the sustaining cause of occasional popular outbreaks. 
Hsia Nai’s brilliant article, “The Land Tax in the Yangtze 
Provinces before and after the Taiping Rebellion,” Chinese 
Social History: Translations of Selected Studies (translated by 
E-tu Zen Sun and John de Francis: Washington: American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1956), shows that during the T’ai- 
P’ing Rising, taxes were temporarily reduced in the Yangtze 
provinces as a concession to the people, but in the Kuang Hsii 
reign not merely did over-collection reemerge but also was the 
tax quota considerably increased. There was a direct connection 
between the “tax reduction movement” and the fall of the 
Ch’ing dynasty. The Ch’ing ruling class were committed to ultra¬ 
conservatism by the circumstance of their rule. 

The ruling class reaction to the problem of foreign penetra¬ 
tion in China has been extensively treated through the concept 
of “China’s response to the West.” The concept is regarded as 
having 


a definite, though limited, value as one avenue of analytic 
approach to modern Chinese history. 1 

At the outset, when measures to stop foreign encroachments 
proved futile, the Ch’ing ruling class adopted the tactics of what 
is called “managing the barbarians,” that is, playing one Power 
against another. This aspect of the Ch’ing “response” to foreign 
penetration may be studied from the large number of books on 
China’s foreign relations in the post-opium war period, as 
mentioned later. When this tradional Chinese strategy of balance 
of power failed to prevent the increasing penetration of foreign 
Powers, the “response” assumed the form of “self-strengthening” 
( tzu-ch'iang ). It was a three-stage development. Initially, the 

1 John K. Fairbanks “China’s Response to the West: Problems and 
Suggestions,” Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, 3 (Paris, 1956). 
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response was for acquiring western arms; in the next stage, for 
western industrialization; and then, for all-round modernization. 
Promoted mainly by a band of “new” officials, the more alert 
section of the literati-officials, this “self-strengthening move¬ 
ment” was intended to “enrich and strengthen the state” (fil¬ 
ch'iang). Influential commentators have, however, found that these 
“new” officials were not very much new in their outlook, for 
they did not depart from their Confucian world. They suggested 
Chinese learning for “substance” (ti) and western learning for 
“function” ( yung ). They have been called “activists,” who stressed 
those aspects of Confucian ideology which corresponded to the 
interests of the Chinese state as a highly organized bureaucracy. 
They have also been called modern-day Wang An-shihs and have 
been taken to represent that pole of Confucianism which may be 
termed “Confucian raison d'&at” in distinction to the opposite 
pole of “Confucian general will". 1 The latter pole was represented 
by the ultra-conservatives who resisted all innovations and pres¬ 
cribed the old ideal of governing by moral example and by 
personal experience. 

The most important milestone in our knowledge of the 
attitude and activities of the Ch’ing ruling class and their allies is 
Arthur W. Hummel (edited): Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing 
Period, 1644-1911 (2 Volumes; Washington: Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1943-44). A monumental biographical dictionary, 

1 Albert Feuerwerker: “China’s Nineteenth-Century Industrialization”, 
The Economic Development of China and Japan (edited by C. D. Cowan; 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1964), 96. It is fair, however, to add that while 
the Confucian assumptions of even the “new” officials held back secular 
modernization, it is risky to explain the stifled pattern of the late Ch’ing 
modernization solely in this term. Two recent books published from Taipei, 
Li Kuo-ch’i’s work (1961) on railroads and Lii Shih-ch’iang’s work (1962) 
on steamship, mentioned later, tend to underline that most Chinese policy 
decisions in the nineteenth century were based on a rational understanding 
of the issues involved, of the worth of railroads and steam shipping, of the 
value of modernization and industrialization: but the “self-strengthening 
movement” was often delayed by offers of assistance and generally stifled 
by western pressure. If the Ch’ing ruling class delayed or opposed schemes 
of modernization, they did so generally out of a fear of the political, military 
and economic complications that were likely to result from the control of 
foreigners then pressing for concessions. 
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this work describes the careers of about eight hundred persons 
of fame in the Ch’ing China. Earlier biographical studies of noted 
Giving officials are not always adequate: they nevertheless are 
revealing. Ch’i-t'ien Ch’en (Gideon Chen): Lin Tse-hsii , Pioneer 
Promoter of the Adoption of Maritime Defence in China (Peiping: 
Yenching Univ ersity, 1934) is a brief work on a person who was 
known in the 1830’s to foreigners as Commissioner Lin, a rare 
personality of the Chinese bureaucracy of the time. The same 
author's two other biographical studies are Tseng Kuo-fan: 
Pioneer Promoter of the Steamship in China (Peiping: Yenching 
University, 1935), and Tso Tsung-t'ang: Pioneer Promoter of 
Modem Dockyard and the Woollen Mill in China (Peiping: 
Yenching University, 1938). Long out of print, these three brief 
studies are now available as lithographed reprints (New York: 
Paragon Book Gallery, 1961). We have a good account of Tseng 
Kuo-fan’s attempt to revitalize Confucianism in the mid-nineteenth 
century by Hellmut Wilhelm:’“The Background of Tseng Kuo- 
fan’s Ideology.’’, Asiatische Studien, 3(1949). On Tso Tsung- 
t’ang, we have a competent work by W. L. Bales: Tso Tsung-t'ang: 
Soldier and Statesman of Old China (Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 
1937). M. E. Cameron’s article, “The Public Career of Chang Chih- 
tung,” Pacific Historical Review (1938), is also interesting. On 
Li Hung-chang, we have quite a few old studies, like R. K. 
Douglas: Li Hung-chang (London, 1895); Mrs Archibald Little: 
Li Hung-chang , His Life and Times (New York, 1903); and 
J. O. P. Bland: Li Hung-chang (London, 1917). A recent study by 
Stanley Spector: Li Hung-chang and the Huai Army (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1964) competently describes the 
part played by Li Hung-chang in the general milieu of disintegra¬ 
tion of centralized authority in the late Ch’ing empire and examines 
the problems of political reorganization. A fifteen-page article by 
Knight Biggerstaff: “The Secret Correspondence of 1867-1868: 
Views of Leading Chinese Statesmen Regarding the Further 
Opening of China to Western Influences,’’ Journal of Modern 
History, 22(1950), attempts to show that the majority of the 
leading Ch’ing officials at the time were detei mined not to provide 
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any further concession to foreign merchants and missionaries 
while only a few like Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang showed 
some understanding of the possible values of railways 
and industries. Charles John Stanley’s already-cited book, Late 
Ch'ing Finance: Hu Kuang-yung as an Innovator (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1961), contains a thirty-page bio¬ 
graphy of a Hangchow banker who, as an expectant tao-tai, 
became a subject both for memorials and for articles in the foreign 
press. While this book is primarily intended to reveal the nature 
of Ch’ing finance, it also throws some interesting side-light on the 
working of the late Ch’ing administration. A useful feature of the 
book is the author’s selection of comments by leading officials 
on the problem of foreign indebtedness. 

An important collection of sixtysix basic documents or 
excerpts from longer works, with explanatory materials about the 
authors and the general climate, is Teng Ssu-yii and John K. 
Fairbank: China's Response to the West: A Documentary Survey , 
1839-1923 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954). Here 
the beginning student can find in the words of important Chinese 
officials and thinkers their ideas and attitudes about the west 
and their suggestions and views in dealing with the new and 
difficult problems that confronted China. While this collection 
may be used as collateral reading in connection with many courses, 
it tries to make clear the psychology of the Chinese and the baffling 
problems that they faced in dealing with the west. Also useful 
is the symposium, joined by Arthur F. Wright, Hellmut Wilhelm 
and Benjamin Schwartz, “Chinese Reactions to Imported Ideas: 
A Symposium,” Journal of the History of Ideas , 12 (1951). The 
search for western education in the late imperial period may be 
said to have been one important aspect of western impact. While 
E. La Fargue: China's First Hundred (Pullman: Washington 
State College, 1942) narrates the career of Yung Wing and the 
fate of his education experiment, an excellent institutional 
study of modern government schools in China prior to the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95 has been made by Knight Biggerstaff: 
The Earliest Modern Government Schools in China (Ithaca: 
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Cornell University Press, 1961). There cannot be any doubt 
about the part played by these new schools founded in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, and more in the twentieth, 
in disseminating the secular western ideas that largely influenced 
the intellectual transformation in modern China; and Bigger- 
staff’s monograph traces carefully the development of the earliest 
modern government schools and thus provides a good frame¬ 
work for the analysis of this transformation. 

The much-discussed “reform movement” during the last 
years of the nineteenth century, sponsored by K’ang Yu-wei and 
promoted temporarily by a section of the court in 1898, cannot 
be treated, despite occasional claims, as a revolutionary pheno¬ 
menon. K’ang was, first and last, a conservative Confucian, and 
the reformism of the 1898 brand was nothing better than an 
attempt to conserve the decayed life of the late Ch’ing regime 
by timely adjustments. 1 What was proposed in 1898 was no 
different than what the ultra-conservative Tz’u Hsi was to 
propose in 1901, when she herself adopted the role of the patron- 
saint of reform. The entire “reform movement” in the late Ch'ing 
China may thus be treated as part of the ruling class attempt—or, 
an attempt on the part of the allies of the ruling class-—to 
introduce a new lease of life to the moribund regime. The move¬ 
ment is factually tackled byM. E. Cameron: The Reform Move¬ 
ment in China, 1898-1912 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1931; Reprint, New York: Octagon Books, 1963). Ho Ping-ti 
has written a small article, “Weng T’ung-ho and the One Hundred 
Days of Reform,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 10 (1950-51), which 
examines the controversial role of this high minister in 1898; 
while Hsiao Kung-chuan’s detailed paper, “Weng T’ung-ho and 
the Reform Movement of 1898”, Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese 
Studies , 1 (1957) competently analyzes, among others,the reasons 

1 It may be profitable to consult the works of the noted Russian authority 
on China, Sergei L. Tikhvinsky: The Reform Movement at the End of the 
Nineteenth Century and K’ang Yu-wei (Moscow, 1959), and “Two Different 
Points of View Concerning the Purpose of Reform in China at the End of 
the Nineteenth Century”, Bulletin of the XXVth International Congress of 
Orientalists (Moscow, 1960). These have not yet been translated, however. 
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for the failure of the movement. A specialized study comes from 
Jocelyn Milner: “The Reform Ideas of Huang Tsun-hsien’s 
“History of Japan” and Its Influence on the Hundred Days’ 
Reform,” Journal of South Seas Society, 17 (1961). The main 
materials for the ideas and activities of K’ang Yu-wei and Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao are, apart from Hummel’s biographical dictionary 
and certain books on Chinese philosophy already mentioned, 
L. Thompson: Ta Tung Shu: The One World Philosophy of 
K'ang Yu-wei (London: Allen & Unwin, 1958), part biography 
and part translation of K’ang’s essays; Hsiao Kung-ch’iian: 
“K’ang Yu-wei and Confucianism,” Monumenta Serica (Nagoya), 
18 (1959), an appraisal of K’ang’s ideas, and “The Philosophical 
Thought of K’ang Yu-wei: An Attempt at a New Synthesis,” 
ibid, 21 (1962), a follow-up paper; Chen Chi-yuan: “Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s “Missionary Education”: A Case Study of Mis¬ 
sionary Influence on the Reformers”, Papers On China, 16 (1962); 
and Joseph R. Levenson: Liang Ch'i-CKao and the Mind of 
Modern China (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953), 
a highly sophisticated discussion of the ideas of one of China's 
most persistent advocates to reform. We have two good papers on 
T’an Ssu-t’ung, one of the most radical pro-western reformers 
of 1898—Oka Takishi: “The Philosophy of T'an Ssu-t’ung,” 
Papers on China, 9 (1955); and Nathan Talbott: “T’an Ssu-t’ung 
and the Ether,” Studies On Asia (edited by R. K. Sakai; Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1960). An idea of the philosophical 
trends in the last years of the Ch’ing China may be constructed 
from the earlier part of Father O. Bri&re’s work, translated 
from French by L. Thompson, Fifty Years of Chinese Philo¬ 
sophy 1898-1950 (London: MacMillan, 1956). It may also be 
useful to mention Benjamin Schwartz’s biographical study, 
In Search of Wealth and Power, Yen Fu and the West (Cambridge: 
The Belknap Press of Harvard, 1964), which contains an intro¬ 
ductory chapter that presents the main currents of Chinese 
thought on the problems of knowledge and the ordering of society 
as these currents evolved in the Ch’ing period; and Wang Yii- 
ch’uan: “Intellectuals and Society in China, 1860-1949”, Compara- 
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five Studies in Society and History , 3 (1961), which examines, 
among others, the idea of social change of the late Ch’ing ruling 
class. 

Finally, the ruling class behaviour in the context of the grow¬ 
ing disintegration of the central government in the late Ch’ing 
China vis-a-vis the rise of warlordism is a fruitful field of enquiry. 
Quite a number of books, even some like Charles J. Stanley’s 
monograph on finance which are only distantly related to this 
political problem, support the thesis that provincial leaders were 
finding it easy to grab the power dropped from the “nerveless 
fingers of tottering Manchu rulers” in the last days of the Ch’ing 
regime. Stanley Spector’s already-mentioned book on Li Hung- 
chang and the Huai army is an excellent study of this theme of 
central disintegration and is aptly subtitled A Study in the 
Nineteenth Century Regionalism. Another book which merits 
attention is the laboured biographical study by Jerome Ch’en: 
Yuan Shih-k'ai, 1859-1916 : Brutus Assumes the Purple (London: 
Allen & Umvin, 1961), which reveals a profound understanding 
of personal relationships and factional conflicts that played an 
important part in the last days of the Ch’ing rule. Though not 
particularly analytical, Ch’en’s book reveals the trend towards 
warlordism in this period. It, however, seems that Ch’en tries to 
whitewash, perhaps even to justify, the activities of Yuan Shih- 
k’ai and imply their inevitability. Lastly, one must mention Ralph 
L. Powell’s already-cited book on the rise of Chinese military 
power. It gives a clear impression of the utter confusion resulting 
from the virtual breakdown of the late Ch'ing structure and 
resulting in the gradual elevation of a section of the ruling class 
to the position of powerful warlords. 
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EARLY MODERN SOCIETAL 
STRUCTURE: CHANGE AND 
RESISTANCE 


Historical works on the societal structure of early modern 
China vis-a-vis the new elements of change, based on modern 
historical-cum-social-science tools, have begun to emerge only 
in recent years. Reference has been made to the early western 
observers of Chinese society, men like Thomas Taylor Meadows, 
Robert K. Douglas, Arthur H. Smith and others. Some of these 
men, such as E. H. Parker, found China a classless society, “one 
vast democracy”. 1 Most foreign observers of the time did not 
fail, however, to detect the existence of classes in Chinese society, 
but they did not generally examine the class stratification of 
wealth. Their analysis was in the typical manner of the tradi¬ 
tional Chinese concept—-the literati-officials, the peasant-farmers, 
the artisan-mechanics, and the merchant-traders. Most of them, 
however, thought that the Chinese society was remarkably 
“open”. Even A. H. Smith, who found that in China the real 
power was “in the hands of the learned and the rich”, 2 assumed 
the existence of perfect equality of opportunity; while many 


j E. H. Parker: China: Her History , Diplomacy and Commerce (London, 
1901), 169. The opinion that the management of the villages was in the 
hands of the people themselves was continued even by some later writers 
(including non-Europeans): H. B. Morse: The Trade and Administration of 
China (London, 1913), 59; Y. K. Leone and L. K. Tao: Village and Town 
Life in China (London, 1915), 5f; Radhakamal Mukherjee: Democracies 
of the East (London, 1923), 181 f. 

a A. H. Smith: Village Life in China (New York, 1899), 132. 
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other observers were quite sure about it. 1 Needless to say, most 
assumptions of these contemporary western observers are now 
open to question, and it has been indicated earlier why their 
observations are not always dependable. 

Characterization of the structural pattern of China’s tradi¬ 
tional and early modern society is now associated with the concept 
of the “gentry”. This is in keeping with the tradition of E. T. C. 
Werner, a member of the Spencer School of Sociology, and 
Max Weber. The term “gentry” bears a special English connota¬ 
tion, and it is doubtful whether its use in Chinese history is 
very fruitful. 2 What actually constituted the Chinese “gentry” 
is, in fact, not very clear. Were the gentry different or separate 
from the landowners? This seems to be the crux of the recent 
controversy. It is, however, agreed that whether or not the 
gentry was a landlord class, it enjoyed, by virtue of its office¬ 
holding, special powers and privileges and formed a managerial 
upper-class in society. In other words, Chinese society was not 
as classless as most early foreign observers assumed. 

Reference will be made to the writings of Karl A. Wittfogel, 
who provides perhaps the most inflammable interpretation of 
China’s societal structure. According to him, China’s was a 
“hydraulic” society which, unlike a farming economy that in¬ 
volved small-scale irrigation (“hydro-agriculture”), called for 
large-scale, government-managed works of irrigation and flood 
control (“hydraulic agriculture”). This resulted in the growth of 
an agromanagerial and agrobureaucratic ruling class, which did 
not represent private owners or entrepreneurs but holders of 
state power. In fact, state power was a monopoly of the 
bureaucratic gentry class which was, for all practical purposes, 
a “closed” class. The problem of social differentiation in this 
society involves more than the question of the presence or extent 

1 R. K. Douglas: Society in China (London, 1894), 169; Chester 
Holcombe: The Real Chinaman (2 Volumes; New York, 1895), 1, 45; H. A. 
Giles: China and the Chinese (Loncon, 1902), 79; J. Macgowan: Sidelights 
on Chinese Life ( London, 1907), 273; et al. 

2 cf. Ho Ping-ti: The Ladder of Success in Imperial China (first published 
in 1962; New York: John Wiley, 1964), 40, 
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of private property. Bureaucratic wealth was private property, 
but it was rooted in, and derived from, government property; 
and its intrabureaucratic distribution was based on political 
conditions that cannot be explained in terms of private property. 

Owen Lattimore, besides explaining his thesis on China’s 
frontier history in his 1940 The Inner Asian Frontiers of China 
(second edition; New York: American Geographical Society, 
1951), says that China had been traditionally a bureaucratic 
society for over two millenniums, 1 and thus upholds like Wittfogel 
the “bureaucratic” against the “feudal” interpretation of China’s 
traditional society. Similarly, in “A Soviet Analysis of Chinese 
Civilization”, Pacific Affairs , 17 (1944), Lattimore observes that 
in China the social datums are somewhat obscured by loosely 
used terms like “semi-feudal” and “feudal survivals”. However^ 
from 1949 Lattimore begins to speak about Asia’s “feudal land 
tenure”. 2 Wolfram Eberhard’s History of China (translated by 
E. W. Dickes; Berkely: University of California Press, 1950) 
has no conflict with Lattimore’s essential concepts of Inner 
Asian Frontiers of China; but it is where Lattimore’s book is 
based on Wittfogel’s theory of “hydraulic society”, that is, in 
the agrarian side of the picture, that Eberhard concentrates his 
attack. Accepting Riistow’s theory of the power factor, which 
creates “feudal” societies by “superstratification”, Eberhard 
discovers the culmination of China’s societal process in the rise 
and predominance of an agrarian proprietary gentry who, 
keeping down the commercial and manufacturing classes, 
prevented all drastic social dislocation. In his later books, 
Conquerors and Rulers: Social Forces in Mediaeval China (Leiden: 
Brill, 1952) and Social Mobility in Traditional China (Leiden: 
Brill, 1962), Eberhard maintains the same position. In defining 
the gentry, he refers first to the landed property and describes 
the gentry class as comprising landowners, scholars and politi- 

1 Owen Lattimore: The Inner Asian Frontiers of China (New York, 
1940), 370. 

8 Owen Lattimore: The Situation in Asia (Boston, 1949), 67. Wittfogel 
is particularly sore that even Lattimore has forsaken him. See Karl A. 
Wittfogel: Oriental Despotism (New Haven, 1957), 410. 
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dans in one and the same dass, normally with represeiftatives 
of all three occupations in one family. 

A theoretical description of Chinese society dominated by a 
privileged bureaucratic gentry in traditional terms has been 
given by Ch’ii T’ung-tsu: “Chinese Social Structure and Its 
Ideology”, Chinese Thought and Institutions (edited by John K. 
Fairbank; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957). In his 
later work on local administration, Local Government in China 
under the Ch’ing (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962), 
Ch’ii devotes a chapter, the most highly compressed section of 
the book, in which he discusses the role of the gentry in the field 
of local administration, examines, among other things, the 
“informal power” of the gentry in relation to the “formal power” 
of the local government, and analyzes the sources and nature 
of the gentry power and prestige. 

Prior to his joining the communist camp, Fei Hsiao-tung 
has written an excellent paper, “Peasantry and Gentry: An 
Interpretation of Chinese Social Structure and Its Changes”, 
American Journal of Sociology , 52 (1946-47) 1 . In this article, 
Fei has emphasized both proprietary and bureaucratic aspects 
of the gentry and has observed that not until at least one member 
of a landlord family entered the scholar group and into official¬ 
dom was the position of the family in the gentry consolidated. 
In his famous book written in 1948, China’s Gentry: Essays in 
Rural-Urban Relations (revised and edited by Margaret Park 
Redfield and with an introduction by Robert Redfield; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), Fei, in describing the gentry, 
seems to mention their office-holding before landownership: 
the gentry may be returned officials or the relatives of officials 
or simply educated landlords. He does not believe that there 
could be a self-perpetuating landlordism in China. The laws of 
inheritance held back accumulation of landed properties in 
single hands, while the main road to landownership was generally 

1 This article has been reprinted in Class , Status and Power: A Reader 
in Social Stratification (edited by R. Bendix and S. M. Upset; Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1953). 
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through officeholding. 1 Nevertheless, Fei says, the scholar- 
gentry, the landlords and the richer merchants formed together 
the ruling class, to the detriment of the interests of those who 
tilled the land. 

One of the most important recent researches on the Chinese 
gentry has come from Chang Chung-li: The Chinese Gentry : 
Studies in their Role in Nineteenth Century Chinese Society 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1955), and, a sequel 
to this work, The Income of the Chinese Gentry (Seattle: Uni¬ 
versity of Washington Press, 1962), based on extensive use of the 
nineteenth century official publications, gentry biographies, family 
records, local gazetteers, and a wide variety of other sources. 
Chang defines the gentry as a non-hereditary social class of 
examination graduates, not functionally linked to their land, but 
enjoying various status privileges and powers. He divides the 
gentry, according to their legal and social status, into an upper 
and a lower stratum. While officials (all of whom held academic 
degrees or titles) and the higher degree holders ( chin-shih , chii-jen, 
and kuang-sheng ) formed the upper gentry, the larger group of 
lower gentry consisted of the government students ( sheng-yuan ), 
scholars who had passed the lower examinations, and the holders 
of the title of imperial college student ( chien-sheng ), a lower 
academic title which could be purchased. In his second work. 
The Income of the Chinese Gentry, Chang shows by rough 
statistical estimates that the income of the Chinese gentry in the 
late nineteenth century from mercantile activities was about half 
of that from landholding, and the income from “services” (in¬ 
cluding officeholding, teaching and other services) was about one 
and a half times that from landownership. 2 Chang thus utilizes 
the datums at his hand to assert that officeholding, which was 
fundamental to the attainment of the gentry status, was more 

1 Fei Hsiao-tung and Chang Chih-i: Earthbound China (Chicago, 1945), 
302. 

* In thousands of taels, total service income: 311,625; income from 
landholding: 220,000; and income from trading: 113,600. See Table 26, 
‘Total Annual Gentry Income in the Late Nineteenth Century Etc’, The 
Income of the Chinese Gentry (Seattle, 1962), 197. 
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important than the gentry’s proprietary status. It is important 
to note that the weakness of Chang’s work lies in its failure to 
show the standard and cost of living either of the masses or of 
the gentry, as well as in its using western sources rather uncriti¬ 
cally, arbitrarily naming only degree holders as gentry, and 
making no distinction between normal and transitional periods 
of social and economic history. 

The current discussion on the extent and nature of the gentry 
domination in Chinese society has reopened the question of social 
mobility. Was social mobility merely a theoretical strategy? 
Was China on the other hand “an open society”? Is all the talk 
about the “classlessness” of and “equality of opportunity” in 
Chinese society historically justified? One particular aspect of 
the problem is the civil service examination system, the major 
means to attain the gentry status and wealth, and has been the 
subject of various discussions, as mentioned earlier. One of the 
recent works on the problem of mobility has come from Robert 
M. Marsh: The Mandarins: The Circulation of the Elites in China, 
1600-1900 (Glencoe: Free Press, 1961), in which Marsh concen¬ 
trates on the mobility-pattern of what he calls the Chinese 61ite, 
defined as officials, degree holders and their families, a group that 
accounted for no more than two per cent of the population. 
Marsh selects five hundred and seventytwo biographies of noted 
figures from Arthur Hummel’s Eminent Chinese, and, with this 
sample, shows, among other things, how the favourable legal, 
social and economic status of the Chinese 61ite accounted for the 
recruitment of officials generally from this privileged section, 
though the office-holding families were not generally able to 
send their members to office for more than three consecutive 
generations. It is needless to stress that a more representative 
source than Hummel’s Eminent Chinese should be tackled for 
a clear exposition of the problem. There is no denying that 
Marsh’s work is quite revealing, but further research should 
also devote greater attention to comparative analysis of social 
mobility. 

Perhaps the best work on the question of social mobility 
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in China has come from Ho Ping-ti: The Ladder of Success in 
Imperial China: Aspects of Social Mobility (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1962; Science editions paperback, New York: 
John Wiley, 1964), a highly sophisticated discussion of the 
problem in the larger set-up of “opportunity structure”. The 
datums used by Ho come from sources different from those 
tapped by Chang Chung-li in his The Chinese Gentry , and Ho 
has significantly reduced Chang’s definition of the gentry by 
exluding from it sheng-yiian. It must also be emphasized that 
Ho Ping-ti’s study is supremely important because of its exami¬ 
nation of social mobility over a span of five and a half centuries, 
its use of the lists of doctoral degree winners in this period, and 
its assessment of social mobility outside the ranks of officials 
and degree holders. Working on a wide range of materials. 
Ho has considered, among other things, conditions affecting 
fluidity of occupational and economic status among the common 
people, the availability of educational and printed materials, 
the role of social ideology, and various other factors that deter¬ 
mined social mobility. He finds a declining rate of mobility from 
the early Ming period, when conditions were relatively open, 
to the late Ch’ing period, when opportunies were largely restricted, 
since the rise in population had not been offset due to economic, 
technological and institutional stagnation. 

The societal structure of China, with its special features, 
calls for special designations. Labels are desperately needed. 
Joseph Needham uses the expression “feudal bureaucratism” 1 
in order to designate China’s traditional society since the forma¬ 
tion of the literati-mandrinate. There is no denying that the 
mandarinate was part of an exploiting system, 2 like western 
feudalism, but as a non-hereditary privileged class the mandari- 


1 Joseph Needham: Science and Civilisation in China , I (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1954), 103. 

2 The mandarinate exploitation and its appropriation of the surplus 
may easily be confirmed, and there is no reason to assume like Arthur Hummel 
that in normal times the gentry were not as bad as Fei Hsiao-tung wants 
us to believe. See Hummel’s review of Fefs China's Gentry in Far Eastern 
Quarterly , 13 (1953-54). 
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nate did oppose both the aristocratic and the mercantile $ays 
of life and was so successful that it held back the growth of 
merchants and “nipped capitalist accumulation in the bud”. 1 This 
poses the historical problem as to why Japan could very well take 
to the road of modern capitalism and China could not. It has 
been long recognized that Japan’s aristocratic-military feudalism, 
which was rather akin to western European feudalism, was able 
to generate a kind of capitalism, but the bureaucratic society 
of China was not. Recent writings have particularly concentrated 
on this striking contrast, and it is necessary to mention especially 
the book by a Weberian sociologist, Norman Jacobs: The Origin 
of Modern Capitalism and Eastern Asia (Hongkong: Hongkong 
University Press, 1958). Jacobs studies the problem in terms of 
certain positive values which, he says, are the prerequisites for 
the absence or (potential) presence of capitalism in the two 
social systems. These are exchange and property, authority, 
occupation, stratification, kinship, religion, and integration 
and stability. It is remarkable that Jacobs’s study—is it merely 
“sociological” for sociology’s sake?—has no place for the 
crucial part played by the external agent of western capitalism 
in determining the course of development in China and Japan 
vis-a-vis the growth or the inhibition of modern capitalism. 
Other notable discussions on the contrasts in modernization of 
China and Japan include Charles D. Sheldon: “Some Economic 
Reasons for the Marked Contrasts in Japanese and Chinese 
Modernization”, Kyoto University Economic Review , 23 (1953-54); 
W. W. Lockwood: “Japan’s Response to the West: the Contrast 
with China”, World Politics , 9 (1956); Edwin O. Reischauer: 
“Modernization in Nineteenth Century China and Japan”, 
Japan Quarterly, 10 (1963); and Marion J. Levy Jr: “Contrasting 
Factors in the Modernization of China and Japan”, Economic 
Growth: Brazil , India, Japan (edited by S. Kutznets, W. E. Moore 
and J. J. Spengler; Durham: Duke University Press, 1955), and 
“Some Aspects of ‘Individualism’ and the Problem of Moderni- 

1 cf Joseph Needham: “The Past in China’s Present”, Centennial 
peview, 4 (I960), 145, 281; Pacific Viewpoint, 4 (1963), 115, 
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zation in China and Japan”, Economic Development & Cultural 
Change, 10(1962). 


Coming down to the specific aspects of China’s early modern 
society and economy, it may not be inappropriate to begin with 
certain multi-faced works, of which at least two may be cited. 
One is Yang Lien-sheng: Studies in Chinese Institutional History 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961), which contains 
nine studies of “traditional” Chinese history with emphasis on 
socio-economic development. The other one, a very important 
contribution to the study of China’s societal structure, is a 
collection of twenty five translated articles—E-tu Zen Sun and 
John de Francis (translated): Chinese Social History: Transla¬ 
tions of Selected Studies (Washington: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1956). On the economic history of China, 
reference is frequently made to the book by E. Stuart Kirby: 
Introduction to the Economic History of China (London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1954). This is, however, essentially a high-brow review 
of important studies on socio-economic history with theoretical 
criticisms, and may be safely ignored. 1 A useful exposition of 
China’s pre-modern socio-economic pattern has been given by 
Wu Ta-k’un: “An Interpretation of Chinese Economic History”, 
Past & Present, 1 (1952). Also helpful as a preliminary round-up 
of China's economy is John K. Fairbank, Alexander Eckstein, 
and L. S. Yang: “Economic Changes in Early Modern China: 
An Analytical Framework”, Economic Development & Cultural 
Change, 9 (I960). 2 

The role of geographical factors in the development of 


1 E. Stuart Kirby has recently written a paper: “The Perspective of 
Chinese Economic History in the Light of Recent Studies in Communist 
China” in ‘Symposium on Economic & Social Problems of the Far East’, 
University of Hongkong 1961, Proceedings (Hongkong 1962). 

2 The economics faculty of Hupei University has recently published 
sort of a textbook: Chung-kuo chin-tai kuo-min ching-chi-shih chiang-i [Lec¬ 
tures on China's Modern National Economic History] (Peking, 1958). 
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China’s society may be assessed from a number of books, §ome 
of them first-rate, on China’s political, economic and cultural 
geography. A classic in this field is Louis Richard: A Compre¬ 
hensive Geography of the Chinese Empire (translated by M. 
Kennedy; Shanghai: Thu-Se-Wei Press, 1908). The well-known 
book by George B. Cressey: Land of the 500 Million: A Geography 
of China (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955), which is a revised 
version of China's Geographic Foundations: A Survey of the 
Land and its People (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934), compe¬ 
tently describes the physical environment in which Chinese 
civilization has grown and developed, and is extremely rewarding 
as an introduction. An impressive work on China’s human 
geography is Gerald F. Winfield: China , the Land and the People 
(New York: Sloane, 1948), which expertly discusses the inter¬ 
relations among deep-rooted mores, political changes and 
economic conditions. W. East and O. H. K. Spate (edited): 
The Changing Map of Asia (London: Methuen, 1953) is an excel¬ 
lent political geography. A recent geographical survey of China 
with an emphasis on economic factors is Theodore Shabad: 
China's Changing Map: A Political and Economic Geography 
of the Chinese People's Republic (New York: Praeger, 1950). 
Along with geographical studies, those of new areas settled ana 
internal movements of population are of primary importance to 
China’s socio-historical development. The long period of demo¬ 
graphic movement into the south and southwest has been tackled 
by Herold J. Wiens: China's March Toward the Tropics (Hamden: 
Shoe String Press, 1954) and Hisayuki Miyakawa: “The Confu- 
cianization of South China’’, The Confucian Persuasion (edited 
by Arthur F. Wright; Stanford: Standord University Press, 
1960), while a historical study of the migrations and minglings of 
ethnic and racial groups to form the present population of 
China has been made by Li Chi: The Formation of the Chinese 
People: An Anthropological Enquiry (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1928). A fundamental work on the interplay 
of forces between the agrarian society of China proper and the 
nomadic society fronting China’s northern periphery is by 
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Owen Lattimore: The Inner Asian Frontiers of China (second 
edition; New York: American Geographic Society, 1951). Also 
important is Franklin L. Ho: “Population Movement to the 
Northeastern Frontier of China”, Chinese Social & Political 
Science Review, 15 (1931). Lattimore’s stray but valuable articles 
have recently been gathered in a volume, Studies in Frontier 
History: Collected Papers, 1928-1958 (forword by fitienne Balazs; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1962). A collection of twenty- 
nine essays, this volume has rescued a variety of studies on frontier 
history from the forgotten back-number journals. 

Two concepts—one of key mineral resources and the other 
of key economic areas—have been quite influential in the field of 
China’s social studies. The first one is sponsored by Harry Foster 
Bain: Ores and Industry in the Far East: The Influence of Key 
Mineral Resources in the Development of Oriental Civilization 
(with a chapter on petroleum by W. B. Henroy; revised and 
enlarged edition; New York: Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
1933). This is commonly regarded as a standard account of 
China’s key mineral resources, but it does not go very far, nor do 
other estimates like Boris P. TorgashefF: The Mineral Industry 
of the Far East (Shanghai: ChaliCo, 1930); W. F. Collins: Mineral 
Enterprise in China (revised edition; Tientsin: Tientsin Press, 
1922); E. M. de Villa: The Examination of Mines in China (Tient¬ 
sin: North China Daily Mail, 1919); and F. R. Tegengren: The 
Iron Ores and Iron Industry of China (2 Volumes; Peking: Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of China, 1924). 

The concept of key economic areas based on water-control, 
as given by Chi Ch’ao-ting: Key Economic Areas in Chinese 
History, as Revealed in the Development of Public Works for 
Water-Control (London: Allen & Unwin, 1936; Reprint, New 
York: Paragon Book, 1963), is extremely important, particularly 
because of the hydraulic-bureaucratic thesis that underlies it. 
Key Economic Areas is a review of the extensive dike and canal 
construction work in China and of the shift of China’s agricultural 
centre from north to south. Its seven chapters include the concept, 
the geographic basis of watercontrol and economic regionaliza- 
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tion, the origin of water-control as an economic function of the 
state, central Huang Ho basin as a key economic area, the 
transition from this area to the Yangtze Valley, and the latter 
area’s economic domination. An illustrative article emphasizing 
the consequences of the failure to control floods is Hu Ch’ang-tu: 
“The Yellow River Administration in the Ch’ing Dynasty”, 
Far Eastern Quarterly, 14 (1954-55). More studies of floods 
and draughts and their influence on social change are needed, 
though a useful beginning may be said to have been made by Yao 
Shan-yu. 1 More information as to location, area affected, in¬ 
tensity etc are necessary, while detailed studies of famines and 
pestilences—Water H. Mallory: China, Land of Famine (New 
York: American Geographical Society, 1926) can be ignored 
without penalty—are essential for examining the role of hydraulic 
factors in China’s history. 

The importance of bureaucratic water-control in China 
was most succintly emphasized by Karl A. Wittfogel, when he 
was a known Marxist in Weimar Germany, in his 1931 book, 
Wirtschaft und Gesel/schaft Chinas. His thesis, worked out in a 
number of papers over a period of years when he gradually 
turned into a brandisher of Marxism, has been finally consolida¬ 
ted amid the prolix verbiage of his recent book, Oriental Des¬ 
potism: A Comparative Study of Total Power (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1957; Yale paperbound edition, 1963). 
Some of his more important writings are History of Chinese Society: 
Liao (with Feng Chia-sheng; Philadelphia: American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society, 1949); “Russia and Asia”, World Politics, 2 (1950); 
“The Influence of Leninism-Stalinism on China”, Annals of 
American Academy of Political Science, 277 (1951); “The Ruling 
Bureaucracy of Oriental Despotism: A Phenomenon that 
Paralyzed Marx”, Review of Politics, 15 (1953); “Oriental Society 
in Transition, with Special Reference to Pre-Communist and 


1 Yao Shan-yu: Floods and Draughts in Chinese History: Their Distri¬ 
bution and Correlations, 206 B.C.-A.D. 1911 [Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania dissertation, 1941. 451 pages available in microfilm. A summary 
was published in Far Eastern Quarterly, 2 (1942-43)]. 
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Communist China”, Far Eastern Quarterly, 14 (1954-55); and 
“Chinese Society: An Historical Survey”, Journal of Asian 
Studies , 16 (1956-57). While Wittfogel has justifiedly attributed a 
a great importance to the spatial range of public works (river 
control, irrigation and transport canals) in China’s historic 
society, he has perhaps overplayed his theme of bureaucratism, 
to which he now seeks to attribute all abuses of power. 1 

Another fruitful field of enquiry is the impact on society 
of China’s population growth in terms of social, economic and 
political causes. There are many defects in the existing statistics 
but these are surely better than those available for most other 
countries of Asia. Yet, most English-language studies of the 
historical development of China contain illogical and contradic¬ 
tory population figures and an unfortunate failure to socially 
interpret the population movement. E. H. Parker: “A Note on 
Some Statistics Regarding China”, Journal of the Royal Statisti¬ 
cal Society, 62 (1899); Walter F. Willcox: “A Westerner’s Effort 
to Estimate the Population of China, and Its Increase Since 1950”, 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 25 (1930), and 
“The Population of China and Its Modern Increase”, Studies 
in American Demography (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1940); Ch’en Ch’ang-heng: “Changes in the Growth of China’s 
Population in the Last 182 Years”, Chinese Economic Journal , 
1 (1927), and “Some Phases of China’s population Problem”, 
Bulletin de VInstitut International de Statistique , 25 (1931); 
C. S. Ch’en: “The Chinese Census of Population Since 1712”, 
ibid, 25 (1931); C. P. Fitzgerald: “Historical Evidence for the 
Growth of the Chinese Population”, The Sociological Review, 


1 The more important among the spate of reviews that Wittfogel’s 
1957 book has inspired are: S. N. Eisenstadt: “The Study of Oriental Despo¬ 
tisms as Systems of Total Power”, Journal of Asian Studies, 17 (1957-58); 
E. C». Pulleyblank: review, Journal of Economic & Social History of the Oiient, 
1 (1958); Joseph Needham: review. Science & Society, 23 (1959); F. W. Mote: 
‘‘The Growth of Chinese Despotism, A Critique of Wittfogel’s Theory of 
Oriental Despotism as Applied to China”, Oriens Extremus , 8 (1961); Irfan 
M. Habib: “An Examination of Wittfogel’s Theory of Oriental Despotism”, 
Enquiry, 6 (Delhi). See also M. Meisner: “The Despotism of Concepts: 
Wittfogel and Marx on China”, China Quarterly , 16 (1963). 
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28 (1936); Ta Ch’en: Population in Modern China (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1946)—these and similar studies 1 
have not been able to solve certain basic questions essential to 
the use and interpretation of the available datums. Some recent 
studies surely mark a positive note of improvement through use 
of prefectural and provincial figures and of local materials 
available in gazetteers, like Irene B. Taeuber and Wang Nai-chi: 
“Population Reports in the Ch’ing Dynasty”, Journal of Asian 
Studies, 19 (1960); John D. Durand: “The Population Statistics 
of China, A. D. 2-1953”, Population Studies , 13 (1960); and the 
superb work of Ho Ping-ti: Studies in the Population of China, 
1368-1953 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953). What 
is, however, essential from the social historian's point of view 
is the bringing together of collateral datums relating to registra¬ 
tion methods and practices, geographical subdivisions of the 
country at the time, tax policies and practices, areas under cultiva¬ 
tion and areas settled, trends of migration and urbanization, 
new crops and techniques, floods and famine, water-control 
works, trade and industry and transportation, the economic state 
of the country at particular times and political events such as 
wars, rebellions and civil disorders. An excellent discussion on 
this problem and some possible lines of enquiry has been made by 
Earl H. Pritchard: “Thoughts on the Historical Development of 
the Population of China”, Journal of Asian Studies, 23 
(1963-64). 

Studies of the detailed aspects of agriculture and agrarian 
life are lacking for the early modern period of China. Some idea 
of these aspects may, however, be formed from certain available 
datums meant for later periods, besides a number of general 
works and a few specialized papers. 2 A helpful collection of 
documentary materials, is Agrarian China : Selected Source 

1 Wang Shih-ta has summarized a number of estimates of China’s 
population made between the 16th century and 1930: “Chin-tai chung-kuo 
jcn-k’ou ti ku-chi” [“Estimates of the Population of China, A Critical 
Review”], She-hui k'o-hsiieh tsa-chih, 1.3 (September 1930) and 1.4 (December 
1930). 

2 There is a valuable guide to Chinese and English books and papers 
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Materials from Chinese Authors (with an introduction by R. H. 
Tawney; Chicago: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1938), while 
Shen Tsung-han: Agricultural Resources of China (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1951), which has superseded Wang 
P’ing-hsun’s Agricultural Resources of China and Japan with a 
Comparative Survey (Tientsin: Hautes etudes, 1938), gives in a 
summary form some of the agricultural statistics from the serial 
Nung-ch'ing pao-kao or crop reports of the nineteen thirties. 1 
F. H. King: Farmers of Forty Centuries, or Permanent Agriculture 
in China, Korea and Japan (first published in 1911; Reprint, 
Emmaus, Pa.: Organic Gardening Press, 1948) is an early western 
account of agriculture during the Ch’ing dynasty, while Mabel 
Ping-hua Lee: The Economic History of China, with Special 
Reference to Agriculture (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1921) emphasizes the earlier periods. George Jamieson: “Tenure 
of Land in China and the Conditions of Rural Population”, 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society (North China Branch), 23 (1888) 
is an important contemporary article, while estimates of the total 
area of the cultivated land in the late Ch’ing times are contained 
in Srinivas R. Wagel: Finance in China (Shanghai: North China 
News & Herald, 1914) which refers to the interesting estimates 
of Robert Hart and their refutation by Governor-General Wei 
Kuang-t’ao. 

The part played by new crops and agricultural techniques, 
which some scholars regard as basic factors in agricultural 
prosperity and population expansion during the Sung and Ch’ing 
times, has received some attention—Ho Ping-ti: “Early-Ripening 
Rice in Chinese History”, Economic History Review, 2d Series, 
9 (1956), and “The Introduction of American Food Plants in 
China”, American Anthropologist, 57 (1955); and Ch'iian Hang- 

on land tenure, taxation and credit, land utilization etc compiled by Fang 
Hsicn-t'ing (H. D. Fong): “Bibliography on the Land Problems of China”, 
Ncmkai Social & Economic Quarterly, 8.2 (1935). 

1 There is a valuable recent compilation of agricultural source materials 
made by modern Chinese scholars. This is Li Wen-chih (compiled): Chung- 
kuo chin-tai nung-yeh shih tzu-liao, ti-i-chi, 1840-1911 [Source Materials on 
Agriculture in Modern China, First Collection, 1840-1911] (Peking, 1957). 
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sheng: “Production and Distribution of Rice in Southern Sung”, 
Chinese Social History: Translations of Selected Studies (transla¬ 
ted by E-tu Zen Sun and John de Francis; Washington: American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1956). Taxation and its effects on 
agricultural life may be assessed from the works of Chan Shao- 
kwan, Liang Fang-chung, Harold Hinton, Hsia Nai and others 
mentioned earlier. Social surveys conducted in post-Ch’ing times 
may also be valuable for understanding the nature of the early 
modern agrarian economy, as it seems unlikely that the changes 
in the two periods would be radically wide. The two books by 
John Lossing Buck: Chinese Farm Economy (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930) and Land Utilization in China: A Study 
of 16,786 Farms in 168 Localities , and 38,256 Farm Families in 
Twenty-two Provinces in China , 1929-1933 (3 Volumes; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937); Fei Hsiao-t’ung and Chang 
Chih-i’s work: Earthbound China: A Study of Rural Economy in 
Yunnan (revised and English edition prepared in collaboration with 
Paul Cooper and Margaret Park Redfield; Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945); H. K. Lee’s book on Korea: Land Utiliza¬ 
tion and Rural Economy in Korea (Chicago: University of Chica¬ 
go Press, 1937); and other similar books cited later are very useful. 
It is also necessary to mention the excellent brief discussion of 
R. H. Tawney, now available in reprint: Land and Labour in 
China (London: Allen & Unwin, 1932; Reprint, New York: 
Octagon Books, 1964); and Ch’en Han-seng: Landlord and 
Peasant in China: A Study of Agrarian Crisis in South China 
(New York: International Publishers, 1936). 

Studies on the social structure of early modern China 
cannot ignore the general pattern of China’s rural life based on so 
many social and economic forces and institutions, particularly 
the lineage that traditionally and uniquely composed Chinese 
society at its grass-roots level. What is called the “Chinese family 
system” has obviously undergone changes from time to time. 
But throughout the ages and as late as twentieth century, it has 
been one of the most dominant socio-cultural institutions of 
Chinese life. It is only recently that sociologists and historians 
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have begun to increasingly appreciate the significance of kinship, 
lineage and other local institutions and subject them to detailed 
examination, including community studies. Such pioneering 
works as Y. K. Leong and L. K. Tao: Village and Town Life in 
China (London: Allen & Unwin, 1915); Su Sing-ging: The 
Chinese Family System (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1922); or D. H. Kulp: Country Life in South China, the Sociology 
of Familism (New York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925) have now been supple¬ 
mented by outstanding studies like Fei Hsiao-t’ung: Peasant Life 
in China: A Field Study of Country Life in the Yangtze Valley 
(New York: Dutton, 1939); Martin C. Yang: A Chinese Village: 
Taitou, Shantung Province (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945); Olga Lang: Chinese Family and Society (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1946); Hu Hsien-chin: The Common 
Descent Group in China and Its Functions (New York: Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, 1948); Feng Han-yi: The 
Chinese Kinship System (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1948); Francis L. K. Hsu: Under the Ancestor s Shadow: Chinese 
Culture and Personality (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948); Lin Yiieh-hua: The Golden Wing , A Sociological Study 
of Chinese Familism (London: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1948); Morton H. Fried: Fabric of Chinese Society: A Study 
of the Social Life of A Chinese County Seat (New York: Praeger, 
1953); Maurice Freedman: Lineage Organization in Southeastern 
China (London, 1958); Hui-chen Wang Liu: The Traditional 
Chinese Clan Rules (New York: Association for Asian Studies, 
1959); Cornelius Osgood: Village Life in Old China, A Community 
Study of Kao Yao, Yunnan (New York: Ronald Press, 1963); 
and Sydney David Gamble: North China Villages, Social, Politi¬ 
cal and Economic Activities Before 1933 (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1963). 1 For Korea, Choi Jai-seuk’s resum6: 

1 It is relevant to mention in this connection the excellent Japanese 
field work, ChugokuNoson Kankd Chosa Kankokai (edited): Chugoku noson 
kanko chosa [Investigations into the Customs of Chinese Villages J (6 Volumes; 
Tokyo, 1952-58). 
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“Korean Kinship Terminology and Kinship System”* Journal 
of Asiatic Studies (Seoul), 6.2 (1963) may be consulted. An 
important article based on field study, Jean A. Pratt: “Immigra¬ 
tion and Unilineal Descent Groups: A Study of Marriage in 
a Hakka Village in the New Territories, Hongkong”, Eastern 
Anthropologist, 13 (1960), explains even the network of the 
affinal bonds of one lineage with another. In his extremely 
interesting article, “Marketing and Social Structure in Rural 
China”, Journal of Asian Studies . 24 (1964-65), G. William 
Skinner has tried to show, among other things, that inter-lineage 
ties were usually perpetuated within the economic structure of the 
marketing community. 

A good paper on Chinese family has come from Maurice 
Freedman: “The Family in China, Past and Present”, Pacific 
Affairs, 34 (1961), while the recent revolutionary changes in the 
family have been excellently examined by Marion J. Levy, Jr: 
The Family Revolution in Modern China (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949; Reprint, Octagon Books, 1963). It may 
not be out of place to mention here a recently published book 
which tackles China’s kinship system in terms of comparative 
cultural orientations. This is Francis L. K. Hsu: Clan, Caste and 
Club (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1963). According to the author’s 
striking explanation, Chinese society, having a “situation- 
centred” cultural orientation and a family in which the father-son 
relationship was predominant, created a psychological condition 
of “mutual dependence” which found expression in the im¬ 
mutable clan. This is contrasted with the “supernatural-centred” 
cultural orientation of Indian society and the “individual-centred” 
cultural orientation of American society, and the predominance 
of the mother-son relationship in the family of the former and of 
the husband-wife relationship in the family of the latter. In the 
case of India, the resultant psychological condition of “unilateral 
dependence” pushed men to fissiparous castes, while in America, 
that of “self-reliance” found expression in fissiparous associations 
or clubs. It cannot be denied that Hsii’s is an extremely imagina¬ 
tive construct, much too imaginative even for a heuristic model. 
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Hsii is always extremely ambitous in trying to generalize about 
the social psychology of the Chinese. In his earlier book, Americans 
and Chinese: Two Ways of Life (New York: Henry Schuman, 
1953), he has discovered such a thing as Chinese social co¬ 
operativeness and American social competitiveness. 

While some of the above studies and surveys competently 
deal with various local institutions and forces, the recent tendency 
is to explain most things about Chinese social life in terms of 
kinship and lineage, what Max Weber has called the “sib”. 
It is, therefore, necessary to mention two outstanding studies of 
rural China, which attempt to restore a proper perspective. 
These have been cited earlier—Ch’ii T’ung-tsu: Local Government 
in China under the CKing (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1962) and Hsiao Kung-ch’iian: Rural China: Imperial Control in 
the Nineteenth Century (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1961). While these two studies do not ignore the role of kinship 
and family in rural life, they very expertly portray the penetration 
of the central government tentacles into the local life and superbly 
explain the interrelations among the peasants, local notables 
and bureaucratic officials. The importance of these two studies 
lies in their corrective influence upon the current tendency to 
over-draw the all-embracing activities of the lineages and thus 
magnify the picture of their unopposed local power. 

What may be called a revisionary paper has been recently 
written by G. William Skinner: “Marketing and Social Structure 
in Rural China”, Journal of Asian Studies, 24 (1964-65). This 
provides a challenge to the pet notion of historians and sociolo¬ 
gists that underlies the concept of the self-contained world of the 
village as the local grass-roots unit. Skinner emphasizes, against 
this concept, the role of what he calls standard marketing com¬ 
munity “not only as an intermediate social structure but also 
as culture-bearing unit—the locus in the Chinese case of Redfield’s 
“little tradition”.” The scholarly literature on rural marketing 
in China is very meagre. There are some documentary researches 
in Japanese and Chinese as well as some field work including 
Martin C. Yang’s already-cited 1945 book; C. K. Yang’s mimeo- 

5 
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graphed A North China Local Market Economy (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944); J. E. Spencer: “The Szechwan 
Village Fair”, Economic Geography , 16 (1940); and Liao T’ai-ch’u 
“The Rape Markets on the Chengtu Plain”, Journal of Farm 
Economics, 28 (1946). In his article, Skinner adopts Losch’s 
hexagonal model to explain the social and economic dimension 
of marketing structures and takes up the standard marketing 
community , which was the centre not of one but of several villages, 
as the socially most significant unit in rural life both for the 
peasantry and for peasant relations with other groups. This, 
and not the village, was the peasant’s world. Marketing systems 
at each level of the hierarchy, Skinner says, had a distinct signi¬ 
ficance for interclass relations. It remains to be seen how far 
Skinner’s somewhat unorthodox but thoughtful construct is duly 
fed by historical researches. 

The function of religion in Chinese society has often been 
underlined by commentators, but the subject has not been 
thoroughly examined. The first functional study of Chinese religion 
has only been recently made by C. K. Yang: Religion in Chinese 
Society (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1961), which 
relates the religious element in Chinese life to other aspects of 
society and to changes in society. The ‘sociological’ language 
Yang has used smacks of two essential concepts—structure and 
function. The topics discussed contain religion in the integration 
of the family, religion in social and economic groups, communal 
aspects of popular cults, aspects of the political significance of 
religion, the doctrine and practice of Confucianism, diffused 
and institutional religion, and the changing role of religion 
in early modern and modern periods of Chinese history. The book 
is particularly well-written on matters connected with political 
life. It is to be hoped that more studies intended to clarify situa¬ 
tions and examine problems rather than “sociological for socio¬ 
logy’s sake” will soon come out. 


While the scholarly assault on Chinese history is generally 
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directed towards China’s agraria rather than industrial time has 
come to examine the part played by urban centres and industries 
in the total complex of the country’s socio-economic life. Writers 
like Wirth and Redfield view the city as an independent variable; 
but, as Sjoberg 1 2 has stressed, the social fabric in a pre-industrial 
(or “non-western”) city, which must be clearly distinguished 
from Europe’s modern city in that the former emerged without 
the stimulus of production that the industrial revolution gave to 
the latter, was quite complex and highly organized. The city 
should, therefore, be viewed as a part of the socio-cultural 
complex and not merely in connection with the rural sector. 
Political power, bureaucratic control and economic domination 
formed the core of the urban structure. While Sjoberg’s model 
may provide an exciting construct to work with, no penetrating 
study of China’s city-development, comparable to Yazaki’s 
work on Japan, 3 has yet emerged. 

Good by way of an introductory interpretation is, however, 
the article by Rhoads Murphey: “The City as a Center of 
Change: Western Europe and China”, Annals of the Association 
of American Geographers, 44 (1954). According to the traditional 
Chinese concept, a true city was the walled seat of administrative 
centres, details of which for the Ch’ing period are roughly given 
in Ch’ii T’ung-tsu’s already-cited book on local government. 
But how far actually cities developed in China as administrative 
seats or as economic centres or as both is a complicated problem, 
which has not as yet inspired as keen a discussion as it deserves. 
The notable among the few papers on the subject are Chang 
Sen-dou: “Some Aspects of the Urban Geography of the Chinese 
Hsien Capital”, Annals of the Association of American Geographers , 

1 See Robert E. Ward (introduction): “Village Government in Eastern, 
and Southern Asia: A Symposium”, Far Eastern Quarterly, 10 (1955-56). 
There is, of course, nothing surprising in this, for it was the agraria which 
provided in China the “social focus” for an overwhelming proportion of the 
people. 

2 Gideon Sjoberg: “The Pre-Industrial City”, The American Journal 
of Sociology, 60.5 (March 1955). 

3 Takeo Yazaki: The Japanese Cit): A Sociological Analysis (Tokyo: 
Japan Publications, 1963). 
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51 (1961); Fei Hsiao-t’ung: China’s Gentry: Essays in Rural- 
Urban Relations (revised and edited by Margaret Park Redfield 
and with an introduction by Robert Redfield; Chicago: Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953), Chapter V; and the already-men¬ 
tioned article by G. William Skinner on rural marketing. 

Historical attention on the growth and development of 
manufacture, trade and industry in “traditional” China has not 
been very great, though the variegated economic changes of the 
late Ming and the early Ch’ing periods have led certain modern 
Chinese scholars to raise the question of “incipient capitalism” 
( tzu-pan chu-i meng-ya). 1 Albert Feuerwerker has reviewed this 
discussion in China in his article, “From ‘Feudalism’ to ‘Capita¬ 
lism’ in Recent Historical Writing from Mainland China”, 
Journal of Asian Studies , 18 (1958-59). There is very little English- 
language literature available on this crucial historical problem. 
An illuminating review of the function of mercantile capital 
under the various dynasties is contained in Wang Ya-nan: The 
Principles of Chinese Economy (Shanghai, 1948). It is also neces¬ 
sary to mention E. Balazs: “The Birth of Capitalism in China”, 
Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient (August 
1960). However, the history of early modern China’s manufacture 
and trade, despite the publication of some good-class monographs 
on specific subjects, is little known to us. A resum£ of the available 
sources for reconstructing early modern China’s economic 
history has been given by Albert Feuerwerker: “Materials for 
the Study of the Economic History of Modern China”, Journal 
of Economic History , 21 (1961). In recent years, some helpful 
collections 2 of both quantitative and qualitative source materials 
have been and are being compiled by scholars in China. While 
commentators speak about the tendentious arrangement of the 
documents in these collections and their statistical errors and 

1 See fns. 4 and 5 on p. 5 and fn. 1 on p. 6. 

2 like Yen Chung-p’ing (edited): Chung-kuo chin-tai ching-chi shift 
t'ung-chi tiu-liao [Selected Statistical Materials on Modern Economic History 
of China ] (Peking, 1955); P’eng Tse-i (compiled): Chung-kuo chin-tai shou- 
kung-yeh shih tzu-liao, 1840-1949 [Source Materials on the Handicraft Industry 
in Modem China , 1840-1949] (4 Volumes; Peking, 1957); Sun Yii-t’ang 
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one-sided interpretations, there is hardly any dispute as to their 
worth, particularly in reflecting gross developments in China’s 
early modern economic sector. 

The pattern of China’s handicraft and artisan manufactures 
within the traditional societal complex is yet to be historically 
determined, despite the recent interest aroused by the talk of 
“incipiency of capitalism”. There are some good papers in 
Chinese 1 and Japanese 2 on particular handicraft industries, but 
the literature in English is extremely limited. We have a few works 
like the first-hand account of tea production by Robert Fortune: 
Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China (2 Volumes; London, 
1853); Fang Hsien-t’ing (H. D. Fong): “Rural weaving and the 
Merchant-Employers in a North China District”. Nankai Social 
& Economic Quarterly , 8 (1935), The Tientsin Carpet Industry 
(Tientsin: Chihli Press, 1929), and Rural Industries of China 
(Tientsin: Chihli Press, 1933); and Ho Ping-ti: “The Salt Mer¬ 
chants of Yang-chou: A Study of Commercial Capitalism in 
Eighteenth Century China”, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies , 
17 (1954). There is a superb work on commercial interchange in 
the traditional economy of China, but it is written in Japanese, 3 

(compiled): Chung-kuo chin-tai kung-yeh shih tzu-liao , ti-i-chi, 1840-1895 
[Source Materials on the History of Modern Industry in China, First Collection, 
1840-1895] (2 Volumes; Peking, 1957); Wang Ching-yii (compiled): Chung- 
kuo chin-tai kung-yeh shih tzu-liao, ti-erh-chi, 1895-1914 [Source Materials 
on the History of Modern Industry in China, Second Collection, 1895-1914] 
(2 Volumes; Peking, 1957); et al. 

1 cf Yen Chung-p’ing: Cliing-tai Yun-nan t'ung-cheng k'ao [A Study 
of the Copper Industry in Yunnan during the Ch'ing Dynasty ] (Peking, 1957); 
and Ch’iian Han-sheng: “Ya-p'ien chan-chcng ch’ien Chiang-su ti mien- 
fang-chih yeh” [“The Cotton Industry in Kiangsu before the Opium War”], 
Ch'ing-hua hsiieh-pao, 1.3 (September 1958). 

2 cf Nishijima Sadao: “Shina shoki mengyo no seiritsu to sono kozo” 
[“Inland Trade of Cotton Cloth in China at its Initial Stage”], Toyo Gakuho, 
31.2 (October 1947); Satoi Hikoshichiro: “Shindai kogyo shihon ni tsuite” 
[“Mining Capital under the Ch’ing Dynasty”], Toyoshi kenkyu, 11.1 
(September 1950); Miyazaki Ichisada: “Min-shin jidai no So-shu to keikogyd 
no hattatsu” [“The Development of Light Industries in Soochow under the 
Ming-Ch’ing Dynasties”], Tohogaku, 2 (August 1951); and Hatano Yoshihiro: 
“Chiigoku yushutsucha no seisan kozo” [“Manufacturing Structure of 
Chinese Tea for Export”], Nagoya daigaku bungakubu kenkyu ronshu, II, 
Shikagu, 1 (1952). 

8 Kosaka Torizo: Chiigoku koeki kikd no kenkyu [Study of Commercial 
Mechanisms in China] (Waseda University, 1949). 
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like the excellent studies in Chinese of pawnshops and exchange 
market. 1 We have two accounts of Chinese guilds in English— 
H. B. Morse: The Guilds of China , with an Account of the Guild 
Merchant or Co-hong of Canton (London: Longmans, Green, 
1909); and James S. Burgess: The Guilds of Peking (New York, 
1928); and an excellent article by Niida Noboru: “The Industrial 
and Commercial Guilds of Peking’’, Folklore Studies, 9 (1950). 
China’s indigeneous banking system and practices have not 
received the attention it calls for. The already-cited book by 
Charles John Stanley: Late Citing Finance: Hu Kuang-yung as 
an Innovator (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961) 
contains a chapter on native banking, which is rather a sweeping 
survey from Southern Sung to mid-Ch’ing largely on the basis 
of secondary Japanese sources. Joseph Edkins: Banking and 
Prices in China (Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press, 1905) 
is less adequate. There is no good work in English on the financial 
network of the Shansi banking firms, 2 though China’s traditional 
credit institutions are described by Yang Lien-sheng: Money and 
Credit in China: A Short History (Cambridge: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1952). The literature on money is, however, extensive, 
while modern banking developments have been tackled by 
Frank Tamagna: Banking and Finance in China (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942). 3 

An introductory picture of China’s foreign trade before and 
after 1840 may be reconstructed from Hosea B. Morse’s works 
including The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to 
China, 1635-1834 (5 Volumes; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926-29) 
and The Trade and Administration of China (Shanghai: Kelly & 

1 Yang Chao-yii: Chung-kuo tien-tang yeh [Pawnshop Business in China ] 
(Shanghai, 1932); and Yang Yin-p’u: Chung-kuo chiao-i-so lun [On the 
Chinese Exchanges] (Shanghai, 1930). 

2 There are, however, two excellent works in Chinese on this subject— 
Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien: Shan-hsi p'iao-chuang k'ao-lueh [A Brief Historical Study 
of the Shansi Banks ] (Shanghai, 1937); and Wei Chii-hsien: Shan-hsi p'iao- 
hao shih [A History of the Shansi Banks ] (Chungking, 1944). 

8 It is relevant to mention two excellent Japanese works on the subject: 
one on the Chinese banking system by Miyashita Tadao published in 1941, 
and the other on central banking in China by Tokunaga Kiyoyuki published 
in 1942. 
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Walsh, 1913); Earl H. Pritchard: Anglo-Chinese Relations during 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1929), The Crucial Years of Anglo-Chinese Relations, 
1750-1800 (Pullman: Research Studies of the State College of 
Washington, 1936), and “The Struggle for Control of the China 
Trade”, Pacific Historical Review, 3 (1934); Chang T’ien-tse: 
Sino-Portuguese Trade from 1514 to 1644 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1934); John K. Fairbank: “Tributary Trade and China’s Rela¬ 
tions with the West”, Far Eastern Quarterly , 1 (1942); John K. 
Fairbank and S. Y. Teng: On the Citing Tributary System 
(Cambridge: Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1941); William C. 
Hunter: The “Fan Kwae ” at Canton before the Treaty Days , 
1825-1844 (second edition; Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1911); 
Charles C. Stelle: “American Trade in Opium to China prior to 
1820”, Pacific Historical Review, 9 (1940); Michael Greenberg: 
British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-1842 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1951); W. C. Costin: Great Britain 
and China, 1833-1860 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937); Maurice 
Collis: Foreign Mud (New York: Knopf, 1947); John K. Fairbank: 
Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast: the Opening of the 
Treaty Ports, 1842-1854 (2 Volumes; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1958), and “The Legalization of the Opium 
Trade before the Treaties of 1858”, Chinese Social & Political 
Science Review, 17 (1933); Basil Lubbock: The Opium Clippers 
(Boston: Lauriat, 1933); Eldon Griffin: Clippers and Consuls: 
American Consular and Commercial Relations in East Asia 
(Ann Arbor: Edwards, 1938); Foster R. Dulles: The Old China 
Trade (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1930); Agnes Hewes: Two 
Oceans to Canton, the Story of the Old China Trade (New York: 
Knopf, 1944); Helen Augur: Tall Ships to Cathay (New York: 
Doubleday, 1951); and other similar works. A recent paper by 
Mark Mancall: “The Kiakhta Trade”, The Economic Development 
of China & Japan (edited by C. D. Cowan; London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1964), raises an important point that the existence of a 
certain degree of interaction between Kiakhta and Canton 
through the Chinese market may be taken to indicate the exis- 
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tence in China of more sophisticated concepts of the nature and 
role of foreign trade than have been thought to have existed 
before the Opium War. 

The main source for China’s foreign trade in the late Ch’ing 
period is the very large body of maritime customs reports. Among 
the many studies based on these datums, those particularly 
useful are Franklin L. Ho: An Index of the Physical Volume of 
Foreign Trade in China, 1868-1927 (Tientsin, 1929); C. Yang, 
H. B. Hau and others: Statistics of China's Foreign Trade during 
the Last Sixtyfive Years (Nanking: National Research Institute 
of Social Sciences, Academia Sinica; 1931); Li Choh-ming: 
“China’s International Trade Statistics”, Nankai Social & Econo¬ 
mic Quarterly, 10 (1937); Chou Su-see: The Foreign Trade of 
China (New York: Columbia University Press, 1919); Charles 
F. Remer: The Foreign Trade of China (Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1926); Ho Ping-yin: The Foreign Trade of China (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1935); and Cheng Yu-k’wei: Foreign Trade 
and Industrial Development of China (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1956). 

The growth of foreign financial rights and interests in China, 
and their nature, have been excellently treated by William W. 
Willoughby: Foreign Rights and Interests in China (revised edition; 
2 Volumes; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1927); T. W. Overlach: 
Foreign Financial Control in China (New York, 1919); and Charles 
F. Remer: Foreign Investments in China (New York: MacMillan, 
1933). There is no comprehensive history of foreign loans to 
China, though mention may be made of C. S. Chen: “British 
Loans to China, with Special Reference to their Political Aspect”, 
Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies (June 1963); Arthur G. 
Coons: The Foreign Public Debt of China (Philadelphia: Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1930); Huang Feng-hua: Public Debts 
in China {New York: Columbia University Press, 1919); and some 
Japanese works. 1 Useful but not very penetrating is the general 
survey of western enterprises in China by George C. Allen and 

1 like Tamura Kdsaku: Shina gaisei shiron [History of China's Foreign 
Loans ] (revised edition; Tokyo, 1936). 
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Andrey G. Donnithorne: Western Enterprise in Far Eastern 
Economic Development: China and Japan (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1954). It may not be irrelevant here to mention the ideas 
sponsored by Hou Chi-ming in his dissertation, Foreign Capital 
in China’s Economic Development, 1895-1837 (Ann Arbor: Univer¬ 
sity Microfilms, 1954), as well as in some of his articles, “The 
Oppression Argument on Foreign Investment in China, 1895- 
1937”, Journal of Asian Studies , 20 (1960-61), and “Economic 
Dualism: The Case of China, 1840-1937”, Journal of Economic 
History , 23 (1963). The main target of Hou is the concept that the 
economic development of China was stifled due to foreign penetra¬ 
tion. He emphasizes on the contrary the developing role of western 
capital in China. The available evidence indicates, says Hou 
Chi-ming, that foreign and Chinese enterprises did not conflict 
with one another, but co-existed complimentarily, and there 
was some sort of a division of labour and market. Within the 
Chinese sector of the economy, some sort of a “dualism” persisted 
—the coexistence of traditional enterprises and modern ventures, 
explainable in large part by factor prices and factor proportions; 
and this prolonged coexistence held back modern economic 
development. 

The pattern of China’s early modern transport and industrial 
development may be studied from a number of monographic 
works, though the full picture in its total complex is yet to be 
historically reconstructed. One particular field is steamship, 
which appeared about the eighteen sixties as a reliable and econo¬ 
mic freight carrier. A biographical study which throws some 
light on the outlook and effort of a noted Ch’ing official in this 
field is Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien (Gideon Chen): Tseng Kuo-fan: Pioneer 
Promoter of the Steamship in China (Peiping: Yenching Univer¬ 
sity, 1935; Reprint, New York: Paragon Book, 1961). The best 
study in this field is that of Liu Kwang-ching: Anglo-American 
Steamship Rivalry in China , 1862-1874 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1962); a follow-up paper, “British-Chinese 
Steamship Rivalry in China, 1873-85”, The Economic Develop¬ 
ment of China & Japan (edited by C. D. Cowan; London: Allen 
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& Unwin, 1964); and an earlier general discussion, “Steamship 
Enterprise in Nineteenth Century China”, Journal of Asian 
Studies, 18 (1958-59). Liu’s is an expert study which reveals the 
process of developing business methods and organization in the 
late Ch’ing period, the bitter lessons of eat-dog-eat capitalist 
rivalry, the evolution of the compradore into the entrepreneur, 
and finally, the bureaucratic influences which prevented a secular 
bourgeois economic development. 1 The literature on the railway 
development of China is fast growing. Some of the earlier works 
in this field include P. H. Kent: Railway Enterprise in China 
(London, 1907); and A. J. Barry: Railway Expansion in China 
and the Influence of Foreign Powers (London, 1910). A general 
description is given by Cheng Lin: The Chinese Railways, Past 
and Present (Shanghai: China United Press, 1937), and a more 
specialized discussion by Chang Kia-ngau: China's Struggle for 
Railroad Development (New York: John Day, 1943), while 
the most revealing study of Chinese railways in the early modern 
period is provided by E-tu Zen Sun: “The Pattern of Railway 
Development in China” in the ‘Symposium: The Patterns of 
Railway Development’, Far Eastern Quarterly, 14 (1954-55), 
and Chinese Railways and British Interests , 1898-1911 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954). Sun’s book discusses 
the railway development in the context of China’s moderniza¬ 
tion efforts vis-a-vis foreign encroachments. She finds that in 
most railroad enterprises the Chinese government itself partici¬ 
pated under a general milieu of foreign loans and privileges, 
and that, as the building of the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo 
and the Peking-Kolgan Railways shows, the Chinese 
themselves were able to undertake railway projects on their 
own, despite common western opinion to the contrary. 2 There 

l A recent work in Chinese, Lii Shih-ch’iang: Chung-kuo tsao-ch'i te 
lun-ch'uan ching-ying [The Initial development of Steamship in China] (Nankang, 
Taiwan: Institute of Modem History, Academia Sinica, 1962), deals with 
steam navigation from the early interest in steamship in southeast coast 
during the opium war to 1873. 

2 cf another publication in 1961 by the Institute of Modern History, 
Academia Sinica, Nankang, Taiwan, written by Li Kuo-ch’i: Chung-kuo 
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are two general works on communication, but these are in 
Chinese. 1 

Perhaps the most important study of China’s early modern 
industrialization efforts is Albert Feuerwerker: China's Early 
Industrialization: Sheng Hsuan-huai ( 1844-1916 ) and Mandarin 
Enterprise (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958). This is 
principally a study of China’s early modern “merchant opera¬ 
tion under government supervision” {kuan-tu shang-pan ). 2 A 
follow-up study by the same author is “China’s Nineteenth 
Century Industrialization: The Case of the Hanyehping Coal 
and Iron Company Limited”, The Economic Development of 
China & Japan (edited by C. D. Cowan; London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1964). Feuerwerker finds that while external, imperialist 
pressures held back China’s modern industrial development, 
the Chinese ventures of these years—and this is the crucial point 
in his argument—did not in its essential managerial aspect 
represent a sharp institutional break with the traditional forms 
of economic enterprise. The overwhelming political weight of 
the literati-officials was inimical to the emergence of a free entre¬ 
preneurial bourgeoisie. 

An excellent case study of the K’aip’ing Coal Mines, which 
ultimately passed on to foreign control, has been made by Ells¬ 
worth C. Carlson: The Kaiping Mines, 1877-1912 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957), while we have an earlier work on 

tsai-ch'i te t'ieh ching-ying [The Initial Development of Railroads in China]. 
It contrasts Li Hung-chang’s theory of railroads for national defence with 
that of Chang Chih-tung who stressed the economic value of railroads and 
suggested a national railway plan instead of piece-meal construction for 
defence. 

1 Chang Hsing-ch’eng: Chung-kuo hsien-tai chiao-t'ung shih [A History 
of Modern Communications in China] (Shanghai, 1931); and Pai Shou-i: 
Chung-kuo chiao-t'ung shih [A History of Communications in China ] (Shanghai, 
1937). 

8 In 1872, when Li Hung-chang first used this phrase, he perhaps referred 
not so much to the management of an enterprise as to its ownership. Therefore 
the usual translation of the phrase kuan-tu shang-pan as “government super¬ 
vision and merchant management” does not convey the appropriate meaning. 
See Liu Kwang-ching: “British-Chinese Steamship Rivalry in China, 
1873-85”, The Economic Development of China & Japan (edited by C. D. Cowan; 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1964), 53n. Other categories were: kuan-pan , 
kuan-shang ho-pan, chao-shang ch'eng-pan etc. 
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iron industry by F. R. Tegengren: The Iron Ores and Iron Industry 
in China (Peking, 1924). There is also an important work on the 
industrialization of Shanghai by Liu Ta-chiin (D. K. Lieu): 
The Growth and Industrialization of Shanghai (Shanghai: China 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1936). Ch’iian Han-shenghas written 
three very valuable works in Chinese on different aspects of China’s 
industrialization, 1 while we have also, among others, two useful 
works on cotton textile industry in Chinese, 2 besides H.D.Fong: 
Cotton Industry and Trade in China (2 Volumes: Tientsin: Chihli 
Press, 1932); C. K. Moser: The Cotton Textile Industry of the Far 
Eastern Countries (Boston: Pepperell Manufacturing Co, 1936); 
and D. K. Lieu: The Silk Industry of China (Shanghai: Kelly & 
Walsh, 1941). It is also necessary to mention that a number of 
company histories based on their papers are now being published 
in China. There is a good paper in English on the Kwantung 
Nanking Tobacco Company of Hong Kong by Y. C. Wang: 
“Free Enterprise in China: the Case of a Cigarette Concern, 
1905-1953”, Pacific Historical Review, 29(1960). 

The activities and outlook of the mandarins and compradorcs 
who plunged into the industrial adventures of early modern China 
are always an exciting subject for study. The main sources for the 
study of the attitudes and idiosyncrasies of prominent officials 
are obviously their own papers. Some idea of these may, however, 
be gathered from, besides Feuerwerker’s work (Sheng Hsuan- 
huai), the books of Gideon Chen (Tseng Kuo-fan and Tso 
Tsung-t’ang), J. O. P. Bland (Li Hung-chang), C. F. Stanley (Hu 

1 Ch’iian Han-sheng: “Ch’ing-mo Han-yang t’leh-ch’ang, 1890-1908” 
[“The Hanyang Steel & Iron Works, 1890-1908”], She-hui k'o-hsiieh hin¬ 
ts' ung, 1 (1950); “Chia-wu chan-cheng i-ch’ien ti Chung-kuo kung-yeh-hua 
yiin-tung” [“The Industrialization Movement in China before the Sino- 
Japancse War”], The Bulletin of the Institute of History & Philology , Academia 
Sinica, 24 (1954); and “Shang-hai tsai chin-tai Chung-kuo kung-yeh-hua 
ti ti-wei” [“The Role of Shanghai in the Industrialization of Modem China”], 
ibid, 29 (1958). 

2 Fang Hsien-t’ing: Chung-kuo chih mien-fang-chih yeh [The Chinese 
Cotton Textile Industry] (Shanghai, 1934); and Yen Chung-p’ing: Chung-kuo 
mien-fang-chih shih kao [History of the Cotton Textile Industry in China] 
(Peking, 1955). There is, however, a recent dissertation on cotton by Koo 
Shou-eng: Tariff and the Development of the Cotton Industry in China , 1842- 
1937 (Ph.D. dissertation; New York: Columbia University, 1961). 
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Kuang-yung), and others including the excellent paper by Liu 
Kwang-ching: “Tong King-sing: His Compradore Years”, 
Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies , 2 (1961). There are two 
good works on compradores, 1 one in Chinese and the other in 
Japanese. The growth of the modern entrepreneur class in 
China has been analyzed by Marion J. Levy Jr and Shih Kuo- 
heng: The Rise of Modern China's Business Class (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949). Finally, it is relevant to men¬ 
tion two works on the changes prompted by industrialization in 
modern China—J. B. Taylor: Farm and Factory in China: Aspects 
of the Industrial Revolution (London: Student Christian 
Movement, 1928), brief and superficial; and Shih Kuo- 
lieng: China Enters the Machine Age (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1944), translation of an excellent work, edited 
and translated by Fei Hsiao-tung and Francis L. K. Hsii. 


1 Sha Wei-k’ai: Chung-kuo ti mai-pan chih [The Compradores in China] 
(Shanghai, 1927); and Negishi Tadashi: Baiben seido no kenkyu [A Study 
of the Compradore System ] (Tokyo, 1948). 



EARLY MODERN CHINA: 
PENETRATION OF FOREIGN 
POWERS 


It is assumed that a theoretical analysis of modern 
Imperialism could be a fruitful starting point in studying foreign 
Power activities in China from the nineteenth century. Despite 
all the recent talk about the juridical differentia from country to 
country and from colony to colony, it is to be conceded that 
modern Imperialism, being a world-wide phenomenon, is one of 
the important uniformities of history. Needless to say, historical 
developments in each and every area of imperialist participation 
have not been equal and identical. It is, however, equally need¬ 
less to say that the spectacular nineteenth century western expan¬ 
sion in search of colonies, raw materials, markets and investment 
opportunities does form an essential theme. A student may thus 
begin with a few theoretical studies of modern Imperialism, like 
J. A. Hobson’s 1902 work, Imperialism , a Study (third edition; 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1948); and V. I. Lenin’s 1916 classic. 
Imperialism: The Highest Stage of Capitalism (Moscow: Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1949); as well as such works as 
Parker Thomas Moon: Imperialism and World Polities (New 
York: MacMillan, 1926); G. D. H. Cole: Introduction to Economic 
History , 1750-1950 (London: MacMillan, 1952); Joseph Schum¬ 
peter: “The Sociology of Imperialism”, Imperialism , Social 
Class (New York: Meridian Books, 1955); Carl A. G. Bodelsen: 
Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism (London: Heinemann, 
1960); and Bernard Semmel: Imperialism and Social Reform: 
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English Social-Imperial Thought, 1895-1914 (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1960); and two collection of excerpts, Louis L. Snyder 
(edited): The Imperialism Reader: Documents and Readings on 
Modern Expansionism (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1962); and 
Harrison M. Wright (edited): The “New Imperialism"—Origins 
and Nature of the Late Nineteenth Century Expansion (Boston: 
Heath, 1962). 

Western expansion around China placed in a broader pers¬ 
pective may be profitably gathered from the many available 
general and popular accounts, 1 while we have an impressive 
number of books on the relations of the late Ch’ing China with 
foreign Powers. 2 Of these, the classic account is that of Hosea 
B. Morse: The International Relations of the Chinese Empire 
(3 Volumes; London: Longmans, Green, 1910-18),which,though 
not uniformly based on clarity of thought, contains a mass of 
significant detail drawn from contemporary Chinese and western 
sources. 3 * * * * 8 Perhaps the most useful among the general studies of 
China’s foreign relations are Hosea B. Morse and Harley F. 
MacNair: Far Eastern International Relations (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1931); and Harley F. MacNair and Donald F. Lach: 
Modern Far Eastern Relations (second edition; Princeton: Van 
Nostrand, 1955); while Harley F. MacNair: Modern Chinese 
History: Selected Readings (second edition: Shanghai: Com¬ 
mercial Press, 1923), and George M. Beckmann: Imperialism and 
Revolution in Modern China, 1840-1950 (Lawrence, Kans.: 

1 like P. S. Rcinsch: World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth Century, 
as Influenced by the Oriental Situation (London, 1916); R. Muir: The Expan¬ 
sion of Europe (London 1917); David E. Owen: Impelialism and Nationalism 
in the Far East (New York, 1929); Mary E. Townsend and Cyrus H. Peake: 
European Colonial Expansion since 1871 (Philadelphia, 1941); J. Pratt: 
The Expansion of Europe in the Far East (London, 1947) etc. 

2 Some of the earlier works on the subject are George E. Blakeslee: 

China and the Far East (New York, 1910); S. K. Hornbeck: Contemporary 

Politics in the Far East (New York, 1916); L. Lawton: Empires of the Far 

East: A Study of Japan and of Her Colonial Possessions, of China and 

Manchuria , and of the Political Questions of Eastern Asia and the Pacific 
(London, 1912); and Frederick Whyte: China and the Foreign Powers (Oxford, 

1927). 

8 The first impressive study from the Chinese point of view is Mingchien 
J. Bau: The Foreign Relations of Chine (London, 1932) and is still useful. 
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Student Union Bookstore, 1955) are usefully documented. It is 
also necessary to refer to Hu Sheng: Imperialism and Chinese 
Politics (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1955), tipped “danger¬ 
ous” in many circles. The book is often plainly accusing and docs 
not have the virtue of deliberate understatement, but it contains 
various documentary evidences that have not been so far used 
in usual western publications. 

For an understanding of the attitude and activities of foreign 
Powers in the late imperial period, the treaties that the Ch’ing 
government concluded or had to conclude are to be studied in 
detail. Even the strictly juristic faces of these treaties are often 
quite revealing. Details of these may be found in Treaties Between 
the Empire of China and Foreign Powers (edited by William F. 
Mayers; fifth edition; Shanghai, 1906); E. Hertslet: Hertslefs 
China Treaties (third revised edition;2Volumes; London, 1908); 
China. Treaties , Conventions Etc. between China and Foreign 
States (published by Order of the Inspector General of Customs; 
Shanghai, 1917; Texts in Chinese, English and French); and John 
van Antwerp MacMurray: Treaties and Agreements with and 
Concerning China , 1894-1919 (2 Volumes: London: Oxford 
University Press, 1921). 

Policies of foreign Powers toward China may be separately 
studied in their full complex. A general concise account, which 
may help as background reading of the early European policies 
upto 1800, is in G. F. Hudson: Europe and China (London: 
John Murray, 1930; paperbound reprint, Boston: Bacon Press, 
1961). The pre-1840 British policy may be reconstructed from the 
works of Earl H. Pritchard: Anglo-Chinese Relations during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1929); The Crucial Years of Anglo-Chinese Relations, 
1750-1800 (Pullman: Research Studies of the State College of 
Washington, 1936); “The Struggle for Control of the China 
Trade”, Pacific Historical Review, 3 (1934); and “The Kotow in 
the Macartney Embassy in China in 1793”, Far Eastern Quarterly, 
2( 1943); the monumental study of Hosea B. Morse: The Chronicles 
of the East India Company Trading to China, 1635-1834 
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(5 Volumes; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926-29); and the useful, 
though now dated, study of J. B. Eames: The English in China , 
1600-1843 (London: I. Pitman & Sons, 1909). Also profitable 
for an understanding of the British policy are A. J. Sargent: 
Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1907); C. A. Middleton Smith: The British in China and 
Far Eastern Trade (London: Constable, 1920); and David E. 
Owen: British Opium Policy in India and China (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1934). There is no broad but reliable 
account of the general British policy towards China for the 
period after 1840: most books are on specific phases or aspects, 
and are mentioned later. The only survey is the short work by 
G. E. Hubbard: British Far Eastern Policy (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1943). Among the works on early Russian 
policy towards China, mention may be made of Gaston Cahen: 
Some Early Russo-Chinese Relations, 1689-1703 (translated 
and edited by W. Sheldon Ridge; Shanghai: ‘The National 
Review’ Office, 1914); Frank A. Golder: Russian Expansion on 
the Pacific, 1641-1850 (Cleveland: Clark, 1914); and G. A. 
Lensen: Russia’s Japan Exposition, 1852-1855 (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1955) and The Russian Push toward 
Japan: Russo-Japanese Relations, 1697-1875 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1959); while popular general surveys include 
such early works as L. Pasvolsky: Russia in the Far East (London: 
MacMillan, 1922); and A. Lobanov-Rotovsky: Russia and Asia 
(London: MacMillan, 1933); as well as a recent book by James 
Vivian Davidson-Houston: Russia and China , from Huns to 
Mao Tse-tung (London: Hale, 1963). One of the best works on 
Russian policy is by D. J. Dallin: The Rise of Russia in Asia 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949) which traces 
the rise of Russia as an Asian power in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Mention may be made of three 
other books which are helpful for studying Russo-Chinese rela¬ 
tions—M. Pavlovsky: Chinese Russian Relations (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949); Cheng Tien-fang: A History of 
Sino-Russian Relations (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1957); 
6 
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and Harry Schwartz: Tsars, Mandarins and Commissars: A 
History of Chinese-Russian Relations (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1963), this last one written by a journalist who begins from 1652. 
There are two good books on French policy towards China—Roger 
Levy, Guy Lacam and Andrew Roth: French Interests and Policies 
in the Far East (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941), 
an expert examination of French economic and trade policies; 
and John F. Cady: The Roots of French Imperialism in Eastern 
Asia (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1954), perhaps the best 
analysis of French imperialist policies and philosophy. 1 Mary E. 
Townsend: The Rise and Fall of the German Colonial Empire, 
1884-1918 (New York, 1930) may be used for examining the 
general German policy to China, while an interesting brief work 
on German-British relations vis-a-vis China trade is Dennis K. 
Moss: Britons v. Germans in China (second edition; Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong Daily Press, 1917). Brief descriptions of Japanese 
policy towards China are given in Roy H. Agaki: Japan s Foreign 
Relations, 1542-1935: A Short History (Tokyo: Hokuseido Press, 
1936); Yoshi S. Kuno: Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic Conti¬ 
nent (2 Volumes; Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1937-40); and Seiji Hishida: Japan among the Great Powers 
(London: Longmans, Green, 1940), none of which is very objec¬ 
tive. More reliable are Tatsuji Takeuchi: War and Diplomacy in 
the Japanese Empire (Garden City: Doublenday, 1935), and 
T. A. Bisson: Japan in China (London : MacMillan, 1938). 

While the policies of most Powers towards China in the late 
imperial period were frankly imperialistic, the United States 
policy was, to be sure, something different. While many com¬ 
mentators make capital out of this apparent difference, it may 
be questioned whether the American policy was qualitatively 
of a different kind. However, the early American policy towards 
China is ably summarized by K. S. Latourette: The History of 

1 It may be useful to mention some of the earlier works on French 
policy, like A. Cunningham: The French in Tonkin and South China {Hong Kong, 
1902); S. H. Roberts: History of French Colonial Policy (2 Volumes; London, 
1929); and H. I. Priestly: France Overseas: A Study of Modern Imperialism 
(New York, 1938). 
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Early Relations Between the United States and China , 1784-1844 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1917), while John W. Foster: 
American Diplomacy in the Orient (Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton, 
1904) is a plain apologia. Three books which have once been 
quite useful but now superseded by later research are Janies 
Morton Callahan: American Relations in the Pacific and the 
Far East , 1784-1900 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1901); Tyler 
Dennett: Americans in Eastern Asia (New York: MacMillan, 
1922; third printing, New York: Barnes & Noble, 1963); and 
A. W. Griswold: The Far Eastern Policy of the United States 
(New York: Hartcourt, Brace, 1938; Reprint, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1962). Foster Rhea Dulles has some useful 
books— America in the Pacific (second edition; Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1938) and China and America: The Story of their Rela¬ 
tions since 1781 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946). 
An excellent work has come from Knight Biggerstaff: The Far 
East and the United States (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1944); while J. Pratt: America's Colonial Experiment (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1950) describes how the United States 
grabbed, governed and “gave away” a colonial empire. Paul H. 
Clyde has assembled a selected group of representative docu¬ 
ments in United States Policy towards China: Diplomatic and 
Public Documents, 1839-1939 (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1940). His brief discussion, “Historical Reflections on American 
Relations with the Far East,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 61 (1962), 
is also interesting reading. A good work which places the American 
policy in the Asian setting is Lawrence H. Battistini: The United 
States and Asia (New York: Praeger, 1956); while texts and 
surveys—like S. F. Bemis: A Diplomatic History of the United 
States (third edition; New York: Holt, 1950); T. A. Bailey: 
A Diplomatic History of the American People (fourth edition; 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950); or J. Pratt: 
A History of the United States Foreign Policy (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1955)—may also be useful. A recent book by Walter 
LaFeber: The New Empire: An Interpretation of American 
Expansion , 1860-1898 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1963) 
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superbly examines the inner workings of American policy in 
the late nineteenth century and arranges evidence to prove that 
both the “annexationists” and their opponents were agreed on 
one point—the urgent need for America’s “commercial 
expansion”. 


What has been commonly called the “opening of China” 
is the other name of the beginning of the spectacular western 
penetration into an Asian country which, ruled by a vain and 
moribund despotism, had few equipments in a changing modern 
world. The first phase of this process has been described as “the 
period of opium wars”. Hosea B. Morse calls it, more appro¬ 
priately, “the period of conflict”, though the label is still far 
from revealing. The first volume of his pioneering work on China’s 
foreign relations, subtitled The Period of Conflict , 1834-1860 
(London: Longmans, Green, 1910), contains a mass of details 
gathered from contemporary sources and is still useful. Opium, 
which was the pretext of British aggression on China, has been 
the subject of an important study by Wu Wen-tsao: The Chinese 
Opium Question in British Opinion and Action (New York: The 
Academy Press, 1928). The English East India Company did not 
obviously love to see other Powers get a share in their coveted 
opium trade in the early nineteenth century. This is the apparent 
conclusion of a twenty-page article by Charles C. Stelle: 
“American Trade in Opium in China prior to 1820,” Pacific 
Historical Review , 9 (1940), which describes how the American 
cargoes of Persian and Turkish drug to Canton were regarded 
as a threat to the Company’s interest in the trade. The restrictions 
on foreigners in China before the treaty days are emphasized by 
William C. Hunter: The “Fan Kawe ” at Canton Before Treaty 
Days , 1825-1844 (second edition; Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 
1911), while the “tribute” system in foreign trade, which similarly 
made the foreign merchants “itch” for a showdown, is dealt by 
John K. Fairbank in a twenty-page article, “Tributary Trade 
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and China’s Relations with the West,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 
1(1942), and, in a larger canvas, by John K. Fairbank and S. Y. 
Teng: On the Ch'ing Tributary System (Cambridge: Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, 1941). One of the best accounts of British 
policy culminating in the Treaty of Nanking is Michael Green¬ 
berg’s study, British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-1842 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1951). Drawing upon 
the archives of Jardine Matheson, Greenberg shows how the 
balance of trade in China changed in favour of the foreigners 
about 1826 as the flow of silver reversed its direction and how 
the “opening of China” prepared the ground for a large-scale 
invasion of British commerce into the Middle Kingdom. The 
role of the Imperial Commissioner Lin Tse-hsii in the “opium 
war” has been newly examined by Chang Hsin-pao: Commissioner 
Lin and the Opium War (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1964), which interprets the origin of the war in a sophisticated 
way. A general study of British policy towards China from the 
crucial eighteen thirties to 1860 has been made by W. C. Costin: 
Great Britain and China, 1833-1860 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1937), while Grace Fox: British Admirality and Chinese 
Pirates, 1833-1869 (London: Kegan Paul, 1940) treats the influence 
of Admirality on British policy towards China during the same 
period. The first serious study of the so-called “opium war” 
resting primarily on Chinese sources is P. C. Kuo: A Critical 
Study of the First Anglo-Chinese War, with Documents (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1935), while Maurice Collis: Foreign Mud, 
Being an Account of the Opium Imbroglio at Canton in the 1830's 
and the Anglo-Chinese War that Followed (New York: Knopf, 
1947) tries to provide a witty, popular account from the English 
point of view. Teng Ssu-yu*. Chang Hsi and the Treaty of Nanking, 
1842 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944) is the transla¬ 
tion of a valuable diary kept during the First Anglo-Chinese 
War and is usefully annotated. John K. Fairbank: “Chinese 
Diplomacy and the Treaty of Nanking,” Journal of Modern 
History, 12(1940) is a nearly thirtypage article that competently 
discusses the nature of Chinese diplomacy about 1842. Also 
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revealing is Arthur VValey: The Opium War through thinese 
Eyes (London: Allen & Unwin; 1958). A collection of anecdotal 
material from unofficial point of view and mostly from Chinese 
diaries and autobiographies, this book is an essential counter¬ 
balance to foreign versions. 

Perhaps the best work for the years between the two Anglo- 
Chinese Wars is John K. Fairbank: Trade and Diplomacy on the 
China Coast: The Opening of the Treaty Ports, 1842-1854 (2 
Volumes; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958), which 
underlines, among others, that there lay a fundamental conflict 
between the rulers of China, to whom what mattered was the 
ethics of “tribute,” and the western merchants, to whom what 
mattered was the profits of trade and, after 1834, the concept of 
“equality”. We have a number of papers on the aftermath of the 
Treaty of Nanking, when the Ch’ing government had to approve 
of the equal extension of trading privileges in 1843. In his article, 
“The Extension of Equal Commercial Privileges to the Other 
Nations than the British after the Treaty of Nanking,” Chinese 
Social & Political Science Review , 15 (1931), T. F. Tsiang shows 
that the decision to allow “equality” was taken mainly due to the 
ideas of two Chinese statesmen, Ilipoo and Kiying, who were 
merely continuing the eighteenth century tradition. Despite the 
assurance of the Chinese government, the Cushing Mission from 
the United States almost thrust itself upon China in 1844. This 
is discussed by Kenneth Ch’en: “The Cushing Mission: Was It 
Necessary ?”, Chinese Social & Political Science Review, 23 (1939). 
Another article by P. C. Kuo: “Caleb Cushing and the Treaty 
of Wanghia, 1844,” Journal of Modern History , 5 (1933), explains 
how the Cushing Mission wrested from China the famous treaty 
which allowed the Americans privileges similar to—and, in one 
respect, greater than—those granted to the British in 1842. 

In a recent publication that traces the development of diplomatic 
relations of the United States in the years between the two 
“opium” wars, Tong Te-kong: United States Diplomacy in 
China, 1844-1860 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1964) puts forward the thesis that the American commissioners 
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in China during these years laid the foundation for America’s 
later “open door” policy. How the opium trade, before it was 
finally written into the 1858 treaties, was carried on under local 
taxes, is competently shown in an important article by John 
K. Fairbank: “The Legalization of the Opium Trade before 
the Treaties of 1858,” Chinese Social & Political Science Review, 
17(1933). There are two good articles on Yeh Ming-ch’en, who 
is said to have played a very “tactless” part in the interregnum 
between the two “opium” wars and thus hastened the “arrow 
war”. These are T. F. Tsiang: “New Light on Chinese Diplomacy, 
1836-1849,” Journal of Modern History, 3 (1931); and Huang 
Yen-yii: “Viceroy Yeh Ming-ch’en and the Canton Episode,” 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies , 6 (1941). The part played by 
Bowring d propos the “arrow war” is treated in twentythree 
pages by G. F. Bartle: “Sir John Bowring and the Arrow War in 
China,” Bulletin of John Rylands Library of Manchester, 43 (1960- 
61). This war is the subject of D. Bonner-Smith and W. R. Lumby: 
The Second China War, 1856-1860 (London-: The Navy Records 
Society, 1954). During this period, Russia, spurred on by the 
activities of other Powers in China, attempted to move along 
her Pacific and China frontier, the growing importance of which 
was being increasingly emphasized by the growth of settlements 
in Siberia, the aspirations of the Russian-American Company in 
Alaska, and the rise of whaling industry in the Behring Sea. Her 
policies and successes in this period may be studied from T. C. 
Lin: “The Amur Frontier Question between China and Russia, 
1850-1860,” Pacific Historical Review, 3 (1934); Anatole G. 
Mazour: “Dimitry Zavalishin: Dreamer of A Russian-American 
Empire,” Pacific Historical Review, 5 (1936); together with the 
books on Russian policy already mentioned. 

The policy of the Ch’ing government as influenced by its 
first defeats is also an interesting subject. A rough idea of this 
may be had from a very important book by Earl Swisher: China's 
Management of the American Barbarians: A Study of Sino- 
American Relations, 1841-1861, with Documents (New York: 
Far Eastern Association, 1953). It indicates that when measures 
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to prevent the entry of foreigners ended in the defeat of 1842, 
the Ch’ing government shifted its strategy and adopted concilia¬ 
tion as a delaying tactic to hold and then to divide the enemies. 
It was a policy of “managing the barbarians” by playing one 
power against another, the traditional Chinese conception of 
balance of power. A recent publication, a specialized monograph 
based on extensive research using five languages (including 
Russian), by Masataka Banno: China and the West , 1858-1861 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1964) expertly analyzes 
the international and domestic struggles in China during the 
years 1858-1861. Banno concentrates here on two sets of conflicts: 
the diplomatic conflicts between China on the one hand and 
Britain, France, Russia and the United States on the other; and 
the internal conflicts over policy matters. The author shows that 
the Chinese were still trying in 1860 to contain the western 
“barbarians” in the traditional tribute system. He is particularly 
revealing in his effort to analyze the sources and nature of political 
influence in the Ch’ing government, and one of his findings is that 
there existed a ‘Council of Princes’, though not a formalized 
body, to advise the Emperor on matters of foreign policy. The 
book reaches its climax in the setting up of the Tsungli Yamen 
in 1861—in fact, the book is subtitled The Origins of the Tsungli 
Ydmen —and ends with the theory that the presence of French 
and British soldiers in Tientsin after the conclusion of the 1860 
treaties was responsible for a shift in power and influence from the 
bellicose counsellors of the Emperor to men like Prince Kun 
and thus caused an accommodation of the foreign Powers. 

Useful information on what is called the age of clippers 
may be gathered from an early publication by Arthur H. Clark: 
The Clipper Ship Era. An Epitome of American and British Clipper 
Ships Etc , 1843-1869 (New York, 1910). Basil Lubbock: The 
Chinese Clippers (Glasgow: Brown, 1922) is a rambling story of 
American clipper ships sailing to China from the 1860’s to the 
1870’s, while Eldon Griffin: Clippers and Consuls: American 
Consular and Commercial Relations in East Asia (Ann Arbor: 
Edwards, 1938) is a study of American commercial-cum-diplo- 
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matic adventures for the period 1845-60. Other similar books 
include Daniel M. Henderson: Yankee Ships in China Seas 
(New York: Hastings House, 1946); Agnes Hewes: Two Oceans 
to Canton: the Story of the Old China Trade (New York: Knopf, 
1944); and Foster R. Dulles: The Old China Trade (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1930). In his Old China Hands and the Foreign 
Office (London: The King’s Crown Press, 1948), Nathan A. 
Pelcovits tries to present the debatable thesis that mercantile 
interests could not shape Britain’s China policy after 1858 and 
the British government successfully resisted all mercantile pressures 
to turn China into another India. Charles Grandison Finney: 
The Old China Hands (New York: Doubleday, 1961) is, how¬ 
ever, a good recent review. An interesting account, sort of a case 
study, of a New England firm’s efforts, often unscrupulous, to 
set up an oriental trading company is given in Helen Augur: 
Tall Ships to Cathay (New York: Doubleday, 1951). Another 
excellent case study, extremely revealing, of the process of develop¬ 
ing business methods and organization in China under foreign 
control, of the bitter lessons of capitalist development in the 
transitional stage, and of the ruthless Anglo-American mercantile 
strife has been very competently made by Liu Kwang-ching in 
his already-cited book, Anglo-American Steamship Rivalry 
in China, 1862-1874 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1962), which also speaks of a rare standard of scholarship in the 
use of business correspondence and records. This is a fascinating 
study of an American steam navigation company’s rising 
monopoly in China established with the ruthlessness of the 
jungle. It continued to increase its financial power by turning its 
profits into capital investment. But, when around 1872 it was 
faced with the challenge of London and Liverpool capital and 
with Li Hung-chang’s new company, it could only survive 
through rate agreements and practical “pools”. Liu’s study is a 
pioneering work; and without similar researches, the hidden 
conflicts and intricacies of western commercial and, later, 
financial-investment enterprises in China would remain 
unexplained. 
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The second phase of foreign thrust on China, the period 
from the eighteen sixties, witnessed a gradual penetration of 
Imperialism, despite the efforts on the parts of some Chinese 
statesmen for “self-strengthening”. The period is roughly covered 
by the second volume of Hosea B. Morse’s classic work on 
China’s foreign relations, this being aptly subtitled The Period 
of Submission, 1861-1893 (London: Longmans, Green 1913). 
Almost the same period is treated, though not from the same 
approach, by Immanuel C. Y. Hsu: China’s Entrance into the 
Family of Nations: the Diplomatic Phase, 1858-1880 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1960). This is an expert study of the 
negotiations conducted by Lord Elgin after which the Chinese 
were forced to accept foreign missions in their capital and 
eventually consented to send their representatives abroad. As such, 
the book is a valuable study. But Hsu’s approach, while under¬ 
lining the gradual collapse of the Ch’ing introversion in a wide 
changing world, fails to pinpoint the leitmotif of foreign imperia¬ 
list thrusts on China. 

The half-hearted and very limited efforts of the Ch’ing 
government in adjusting itself to the problems posed by the 
penetration of foreign Powers into China led it to send its first 
mission to Europe in 1866 and then another under Burlingame. 
These are the subject of a number of articles by Knight Bigger- 
staff—“The First Chinese Mission of Investigation Sent to 
Europe”, Pacific Historical Review, 6 (1937); “A Translation of 
Anson Burlingame’s Instructions from the Chinese Foreign 
Office”, Far Eastern Quarterly , 1 (1942); and “The Official 
Chinese Attitude toward the Burlingame Mission”, American 
Historical Review, 41 (1936). Still useful is an earlier work by F. 
W. Williams: Anson Burlingame and the First Chinese Mission to 
Foreign Powers (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1912), 
which shows, among other things, that Burlingame pleaded with 
the foreign governments for their support of the de jure Ch’ing 
regime “in its desperate struggle with anarchy” (that is, popular 
risings), a request which most foreign Powers did not like to 
decline. These Powers exploited every little opportunity to further 
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their interests; and the death of Margary in 1875, for example, 
was used by the British to impose another settlement upon 
China opening new treaty ports. This is discussed by S. T. Wang: 
The Margary Affair and the Chefoo Convention (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1939). Also revealing is the book on British 
diplomacy of the next decade by E. V. G. Kiernan: British 
Diplomacy in China , 1880-1885 (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1939). The extension of Japanese control over 
the Liu-ch’iu islands in the seventies, which China was power¬ 
less to avoid, is treated in an article by Hyman Kublin: “The 
Attitude of China during the Liu-ch’iu Controversy, 1871-1881”. 
Pacific Historical Review , 18 (1949); while T. F. Tsiang discusses 
the development of Si no-Japanese relations from the seventies 
to the outbreak of hostilities in 1894 in an excellent paper of 
more than hundred pages: “Sino-Japanese Diplomatic Relations, 
1870-1894”, Chinese Social & Political Science Review , 17 (1933). 

During the last third of the nineteenth century, the diplo¬ 
matic relations of the Ch’ing empire revolved around three main 
“crisis areas”—the extreme south where the French were very 
active, the east and northeast where the Japanese tried to extend 
their influence, and the northwest where the Russians were 
highly interested. There is, however, no standard paper which 
specifically tackles the French activities and their war against 
China in the mid-eighties: this topic is treated in the general 
books on international politics of this period and on the French 
policy towards China. Manchuria is best treated by Paul H. 
Clyde: International Rivalries in Manchuria , 1689-1922 (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1926), apart from the books men¬ 
tioned elsewhere. The third “crisis area” of the period, Korea, 
has, however, become a subject for prolific historical discussion. 

On conflicts around Korea of this period, the literature is 
extensive. T. C. Lin’s important article, “Li Hung-chang: His 
Korean Policies, 1870-1885”, Chinese Social & Political Science 
Review , 19 (1935), gives an excellent idea of the not-too-sure 
Chinese policy; while T. F. Tsiang’s already-cited paper on Sino- 
Japanese relations for the period 1870-1894 expertly discusses the 
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growing friction between China and Japan over Korean ipatters, 
George M. McCune and John A. Harrison (edited): Korean- 
American Relations: The Initial Period , 1883-1886 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1951), and Spencer J. Palmer 
(edited): Korean-American Relations: The Period of Growing 
Influence , 1887-1895 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1963) arc the two volumes published so far of the projected three 
volume document series covering the period from 1883 to 1905, 
with the purpose to “clarify” the processes of American diplo¬ 
macy in Korea. There is a scholarly analysis of missionary 
activities, political intrigues and economic enterprises in the 
late nineteenth century Korea by F. H. Harrington: God , 
Mammon , and the Japanese (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1944). Quite a number of books contain discussions of the 
general development around Korea about this period. One of the 
important early works of this type is H. B. Hulbert: History of 
Korea (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1906); while perhaps 
the best study is the fairly penetrating work of M. F. Nelson: 
Korea and the Old Orders in Eastern Asia (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1945). 

By far the most provocative interpretation of Japanese policy 
apropos Korea is given in a recent publication by Hilary Conroy: 
The Japanese Seizure of Korea: 1868-1910 , A Study of Realism 
and Idealism in International Relations (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1960). Based chiefly on the Japanese 
foreign ministry archives (not available before 1957), this book 
has collected an impressive quantity of historical datums. Some 
of the special features of the book are the author’s discussion of 
the famous Seikanron (Argument on Korea 1873), the relation¬ 
ship between foreign policy and internal sectionalism, the Sino- 
Japanese war (particularly the amazingly frank diary of Sugimura 
Fukashi recording the activities in the Japanese legation in 
1894-95), and the different interpretations of Japan’s annexation 
of Korea. Conroy eventually rejects the “plot” theory primarily 
on the argument that there is nothing to show the existence of 
a deliberate plan to conquer Korea. He observes that the ultimate 
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annexation of Korea constituted Japanese liberalism’s “suscepti¬ 
bility to realism” and conversion to “reaction”. It is not surprising 
that this book would create some noise in academic circles. The 
objection to Conroy’s thesis is particularly loud among modern 
Korean historians, of whom Chon Dong, who himself has worked 
on the same subject, 1 has come forward with a fairly extensive 
reply, a thirtyseven-page review article, “Can Aggression be 
Justified and Imperialism Rationalized by ‘Realism’?”, 
Journal of Social Sciences & Humanities , 16 (1961). Chon 
Dong shows that Conroy’s heavy reliance on Japanese 
materials has made him confuse “idealism” with “conquest”, 
“realism” with “aggression”, “imperialism” with “brutality”, 
“reaction” with “Japanese way of life”. It is “nonsense” 
to say. Chon Dong writes, that there was “no money” 
in the Korean adventure. Needless to deny, this vigorous criticism 
of the Conroy thesis brings home the essential defects of exclusive 
concentration upon Japanese sources which scarcely reflect 
Chinese, Russian or Korean points of view. The Conroy inter¬ 
pretation is hardly justifiable in view of the later Japanese record 
in Korea. While an impressive number of articles and papers on 
this problem has been already written by modern Korean 
historians, two at least call for special mention—Choi Woon- 
sang: “Korean-Japanese Relations (1870-1910)”, Korean Affairs, 
1 (1962-63); and Lee Sun-keun: “Historical Recollections of 
Korean-Japanese Relations: Japan’s Policy of Aggression and 
Problems of Modern Age”, Bulletin of the Korean Research 
Centre (Seoul), 19 (1963). 


The last decade of the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of the twentieth constitute a grim chapter in the history 
of the Chinese people, and it is not inappropriate that Hosea 


1 Chon Dong: Japanese Annexation of Korea: A Study of Korean- 
Japanese Relations to 1910 (Ph.D. dissertation; Boulder: University of 
Colorado, 1955). 
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B. Morse has named the third volume of his monumental work 

0 1 

on China’s foreign relations The Period of Subjection, 1894-1911 
(London: Longmans, Green, 1918). A book which has been 
once quite popular is Philip Joseph’s Foreign Diplomacy in 
China, 1894-1900 (London: Allen & Unwin, 1928). Conventional 
in view-point, the book gives on the whole not a very unsatis¬ 
factory account, but its chief limitation is its neglect of Russian 
sources. The chapter by F. H. Hinsley in the third volume of 
The Cambridge History of the British Empire (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959), despite its pro-British under¬ 
tones, is also useful for an account of British policy in China 
about this period. However, the best general modern account 
of the activities of the imperialist Powers in China is contained 
in the two-volume work by William L. Langer: The Diplomacy 
of Imperialism , 1890-1902 (2 Volumes; New York: Knopf, 1935). 
The recent useful collection of documents by John M. Maki 
(edited): Conflict and Tension in the Far East: Key Documents, 
1894-1960 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1961) 
concerns the major international conflicts around China from 
1894. It contains short introductory essays for each section and 
may be treated as a supplementary textbook dealing with China’s 
foreign relations. 

While B. A. Romanov: Russia in Manchuria, 1892-1906 
(translated by Susan Wilbur Jones; Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1952) is the translation of a specialized Russian 
work that appeared in 1928, the standard work in the field is 
Andrew Malozcmoff: Russia's Far Eastern Policy, 1881-1904, 
with Special Emphasis on the Russio-Japanese War (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1958). A. Yarmolinsky (translated 
and edited): The Memoirs of Count Witte (Garden City: Double¬ 
day, 1921) gives an excellent idea of the policies of this powerful 
Tsarist statesman, but it is neither complete nor very reliable. 
The policy of the United States at the turn of the century in rela¬ 
tion to China is superbly estimated by A. L. P. Dennis: Adventures 
in American Diplomacy , 1896-1906 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 
1936), while J. Pratt: Expansionists of 1898 (Baltimore: Johns 
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Hopkins, 1935) portrays the rise of imperialist sentiment in the 
United States about this period. The clash between the United 
States and Tsarist Russia is the subject of Edward H. Zabriskie: 
American-Russian Rivalry in the Far East: A Study in Diplomacy 
and Power Politics, 1895-1914 .(Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1946), an expert work. Britain’s policy 
towards China during the last years of the nineteenth century 
is described, though not very critically, by R. Stanley McCordock: 
British Far Eastern Policy, 1894-1900 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931). A semi-official, contemporary view of 
British policy is contained in the once-famous book of Charles 
Beresford: The Break-up of China (London, 1899), which is still 
an interesting reading. There is an excellent discussion of German 
policy towards China for the years after 1898 in Chang 
Feng-chen: The Diplomatic Relation between China and Germany 
since 1898 (Shanghai : Commercial Press, 1936). 

The conflicting interests of foreign Powers around the turn 
of the century expalin, from a negative point of view, why China 
managed to escape the fate of Africa. This is the impression that 
one derives from the recent study of John S. Kelly: A Forgotten 
Conference: The Negotiations at Peking, 1900-1901 (Geneve: 
Travaux de droit d’economie et de sociologie, Librairie Droz, 
1963). This important monograph examines in detail the attitude 
and policies of the Powers in the aftermath of the 1 Ho T’uan 
Rising of 1900 and brings out rather well how the incoherence 
of foreign Powers and the confusion of China interacted to set 
a pattern for the future. Kelly shows that while most Powers 
wanted to impose a settlement upon and restore “order” in 
China, Russia had a plan for gaining control of Manchuria by an 
indirect approach. This the 1 Ho T'uan Rising upset. Even during 
the negotiations, Tsarist Russia tried to reach an agreement with 
a Tartar general of Fengtien at the expense of the Ch’ing govern¬ 
ment. Li Hung-chang, despite his leanings toward Russia, 
appealed to Britain and France for protection, to which these 
Powers readily responded, but the Americans refused to do 
anything about it. Thus was settled the future history of East Asia 
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for the next generation. The Powers at the final settlement, Kelly 
describes, acted like a group of men standing round a circle, 
each holding the hands of the man at his right and left with every 
appearance of amity, but only because he was afraid of the 
consequences if he let go. It is this relationship that China owes 
to the fact that in her extremity she was not rent apart. 

The open door policy of the United States enunciated at the 
turn of the century has been ever since its formulation a subject 
for animated discussion. While the number of books and papers 
on the subject is pretty formidable, not many discussions are 
really very critical or penetrating. However, certain important 
works may be cited in this context, apart from the general books 
on American policy. A brief summary of the open door policy 
has been given long ago by Paul H. Clyde: “The Open Door 
Policy of John Hay”, The Historical Outlook , 22 (1931); while 
a recent sophisticated and specialised study is Thomas McCor¬ 
mick: “Insular Imperialism and the Open Door: the China 
Market and the Spanish-American War”, Pacific Historical 
Review, 32 (1963). A highly critical discussion from the Chinese 
point of view is Yen En-tsung: The Open Door Policy (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1932). Interesting explanations of the policy 
are contained in Foster R. Dulles: America's Rise to World 
Power, 1899-1954 (New York: Harper, 1955), and George F. 
Kennan: American Diplomacy , 1900-1950 (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951). In his essay, “Historical Reflections on 
the Continuity in the United States Far Eastern Policy,” South¬ 
east Asia in the Coming World (edited by Philip W. Thayer; 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1953), Paul H. Clyde shows how Hay’s 
1900 utterances created the meaningless impression among 
American people that China had been saved from the aggressive 
Powers by a stroke of diplomatic genius. Tyler Dennett: John 
Hay: From Poetry to Politics (New York, 1933) wonders what 
new rights were acquired or recognized for the United States by 
Hay’s formulations. Another biographical study, an excellent 
book, by Paul A. Varg: Open Door Diplomat: The Life of W. W. 
Rockhill (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1952) shows 
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intimate links between the leading investment houses and the 
State Department. One of the best, if not the best, on the subject 
is the superb work by Charles S. Campbell under the title. Special 
Business Interests and the Open Door Policy (New Haven: Yale 
University, Press, 1951), which throws ample light on the pres¬ 
sures exerted by business interests in the making of the open 
door policy. 

Another important landmark in East Asian politics of the 
time is the 1902 Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which, it is universally 
recognized, propelled Japan to further adventures. Despite some 
opposition in both Japan and England, the alliance propagandists 
were successful in forcing it. Their work is interestingly analyzed 
by C. N. Spinks: “The Background of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance”, Pacific Historical Review, 8 (1939). A fairly good study 
of the alliance is by A. L. P. Dennis: The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1932) which, together 
with C. F. Chang’s The Anglo-Japanese Alliance (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins, 1931), continue to be informative. Like this 
alliance, the Russo-Japanese War is treated in most books on 
diplomatic history, besides some early works. 1 Tyler Dennett’s 
Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1925), based on Roosevelt papers, has been once a popular book 
on the American role in the crisis, now supereseded by the book 
of John A. White: The Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1964) which is especially 
good on political aspects. Roosevelt’s policy towards Japan 
including the years in the aftermath of the war is ably discussed 
by Thomas A. Bailey: Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese- 
American Crises (Standford: Standford University Press, 1934). 
Thomas Bailey has also written a small but important paper, 
“The Root-Takahira Agreement of 1908”, Pacific Historical 
Review , 9 (1940); while an extended study of American policy 

1 Such early works include Kanichi Asakawa: The Russo-Japanese 
Conflict: Its Causes and Issues (Boston, 1904) which gives a rather repre¬ 
sentative Japanese view of the causes of the war; and A. S. Hershey: Inter¬ 
national Law and the Russo-Japanese War (New York, 1906). 

7 
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has been very competently made by Charles Vevier: “The'Open 
Door: An Idea in Action, 1906-1913”, Pacific Historical Review , 
23 (1955), and The United States and China, 1906-1913 : A Study 
of Finance and Diplomacy (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1955), which show that the United States diplomacy in 
the years in China was, plainly, “shopkeeper’s diplomacy”. The 
important biographical study of Straight, diplomat and financial 
agent, by Horbert Croly: Williard Straight (New York: 
MacMillan, 1925) similary indicates the association of American 
diplomacy with American finance in China. Useful materials are 
contained in E. B. Price: The Russo-Japanese Treaties of 1907- 
1916 concerning Manchuria and Mongolia (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins, 1933). Finally, it is necessary to mention a basic study 
of the policies of foreign Powers vis-a-vis the fall of the Ch’ing 
regime by John Gilbert Reid: The Manchu Abdication and the 
Powers, 1907-1912 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935). 


The dislocation caused in early modern China by the pene¬ 
tration of foreign Powers has been generally regarded as a prelude 
to modernism in this “self-complacent” country of Asia. Most 
western writers have found it easy to assert that the West served 
as a catalytic agent in transforming China’s tradition-bound 
society. This trend is scrupulosuly maintained in scores of dis¬ 
cussions by western writers; and in the case of China, the pace 
has been long set in a scholarly way by the poineering appraisal 
of the influence of Christian missionaries and of western science 
and thought by E. R. Hughes: The Invasion of China by the Western 
World (New York: MacMillan, 1932). There is no denying that 
China, like any other Asian country, was greatly influenced 
by the West; but the associated concept of the civilizing r61e of 
the West is hardly a historical proposition, despite its comforting 
snob-value to westerners. 1 

1 A fairly good anti-dote for the common western-centred historio¬ 
graphy is A. J. Toyenbee’s The World and the West (London, 1953), chapter iv. 
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One aspect of China’s relations with foreign Powers in the 
late imperial period revolved around the missionary question, 
which cannot be treated, for reasons of historical justice, merely 
as part of the cultural confrontation between Chinese and 
Western civilizations. The common tendency, however, is to 
tackle the problem either from the religio-cultural or from the 
political point of view. However, there are two books on world 
missionary movement which may be useful for understanding 
the activities of missionaries in China—K. S. Latourette: A 
History of the Expansion of Christianity , Volumes 4 and 5 (London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1938-46), and Stephen Neill: Christ , 
His Church and His World (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1948). Alec R. Vidler has written a small chapter on this subject 
in his The Church in an Age of Revolution (London: Penguin 
Books, 1961). For the history of missions in China, the most 
widely used book is that of K. S. Latourette: A History of the 
Christian Missions in China (New York: MacMillan, 1929); 
while a fairly revealing discussion of the question in its inter¬ 
national complex is made by C. K. Wu \ The International Aspect 
of the Missionary Movement in China (New York, 1930). 

Among the articles on particular aspects of the missionary 
question, mention may be made of J. S. Gregory: “British 
Missionary Reaction to the Taiping Movement in China”, 
Journal of Religious History , 2 (1963); John K. Fairbank: 
“Patterns behind the Tientsin Massacre”, Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies , 20 (1957); Ch’en Chi-yun: “Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
“Missionary Education”: A Case Study of Missionary Influence 
on the Reformers”, Papers on China, 16 (1962); and Irwin T. 
Hyatt: “Protestant Missions in China, 1877-1890: The Institu¬ 
tionalization of Good Works”, ibid, 17(1963). Two contem¬ 
porary works of note are Marshall Broomhall: Martyred Missiona¬ 
ries of the China Inland Mission (London, 1901), and Alexander 
Michie: Missionaries in China (translated by Yen Fu; Tientsin, 
1891). While the former is rather confused, Michie’s book is an 
excellent picture of missionary practices in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. By far the best study of the missionary problem is, however. 
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the highly objective study of the American missionary movement 
in the period 1890-1952 by Paul A. Varg: Missionaries, Chinese 
and Diplomats (Prenceton: Princeton University Press, 1952). 
Finally, it is necessary to mention the recent writings of Paul A. 
Cohen—“The Anti-Christian Tradition in China”, Journal of 
Asian Studies, 20 (1961); “Some Sources of Anti-Missionary 
Sentiment during the Late Ch’ing”, Journal of China Society, 
2 (Taipei, 1962); and China and Christianity: The Missionary 
Movement and the Growth of Anti-Foreignism , 1860-1870 (Camb¬ 
ridge: Harvard University Press, 1963). Cohen’s explanation of 
the problem—why was Christianity viewed as heterdox in Chinese 
society?—contains various factors, like doctrinal antagonism, 
foreign origin and political danger of Christianity, equation of 
Christianity with western civilization etc. In tackling the question 
whether the animus was anti-Christian or anti-foreign, Cohen 
says that although cultural resentments were strong, they were 
reinforced by the forcible penetration of western Powers. Thus, 
while the number of serious historical studies on the problem 
of missionary activities in the late Ch’ing China is very limited, 
most’available works do not place them in the broad historical 
perspective that is essential for a deeper understanding. Emphasis 
on one aspect tends to diminish the sense of perspective, the full 
range of conflicts and frictions in trade, foreign concessions and 
the like. 

Needless to pinpoint, the most significant aspect of early 
modern China’s relations with foreign Powers is economic. 
Without doubt, the leitmotif in the ever-increasing foreign 
thrusts upon the late imperial China was the desire for economic 
and financial penetration into the country. In very few areas of 
the world, diplomacy was so openly and nakedly used for the 
interests of business and finance. The crucial consequence of all 
this was the transformation of the country into what may be 
called a semi-colony. Studies of foreign rights, interests and 
financial control, particulary those of W. W. Willoughby, T. W. 
Overlach and C. F. Remer mentioned earlier, amply demonstrate 
the growth of a system of semi-sovereign rights of an essentially 
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colonial character in early modern China. Shackled by unequal 
treaties, China, for all practical purposes, had to suffer the losses 
of her most fertile, resource-rich and strategic ports, in the form 
of foreign concessions, treaty-ports and spheres of influence, 
while the foreigner, under the privileges of extraterritoriality, 
lived in a paradise of his own. An excellent discussion of these 
unequal treaties is given by, apart from those cited earlier, R* 
Gilbert: The Unequal Treaties (London: Murray, 1929); while 
the question of extraterritoriality has been examined by, among 
others, G. W. Keeton: The Development of Extraterritoriality 
in China (2 Volumes; London: Longmans, Green, 1928), and 
W. R. Fishel: The End of Extraterritoriality in China (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1952). On treaty-ports, Hallett 
E. Abend gives a popular account in Treaty Ports (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1944), while Tai En-sai studies the diplomatic 
pressures and blackmailing behind their growth in Treaty Ports 
in China: A Study in Diplomacy (New York, 1918). On Hongkong, 
we have, besides the earlier publications like those of E. J. 
Eitel and others, G. B. Endacott’s History of Hongkong (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957) which is based mainly on British 
sources. The best study on Shanghai comes from R. Murphey: 
Shanghai: Key to Modern China (Cambridge: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1953) which shows that the economic development 
of China under private enterprise was essentially bound up with 
this important city and its influence upon the rest of China, 
Books on other important sides of foreign financial control- 
fiscal, commercial, railways, shipping, mining, industrial, debts 
and investments—have already been mentioned in the preceeding 
chapter and may not be repeated here : most of these underline 
how the financial tentacles of foreign merchants, investors and 
Powers steadily roped the late Ch’ing China into what may be 
called a semi-colonial system. 



EARLY MODERN CHINA : REVOLT AGAINST 
AUTHORITY 


Throughout the nineteenth century and the early twentieth, 
the ruling class position in China was being continually threatened 
by popular Risings. Not without reason has Hosea B. Morse 
said that with the retirement of the Ch’ien Lung Emperor in 
1796, China “entered on her normal course of rebellion”. 1 These 
Risings were mainly peasant in composition and were in line with 
the catena of peasant revolts [termed nung-min ch'i-i (“righte¬ 
ous peasant uprisings”) by modern historians of China] that had 
provided a motive force of historical development in the 
“traditional” Chinese society. China’s modern revolutionary 
movement, which began from the early days of the present 
century, was, to be sure, different from these Risings, both in 
objective situation and in subjective consciousness. 2 There was 
nevertheless an essential, fundamental uniformity between the 
two. Both were propelled by a daring spirit of revolt against 
authority. In more senses than one, the popular Risings of the 
late Ch’ing regime were an anticipation of China’s modern 
revolutionary process. 

Contemporary Marxist historians of China have specially 
concentrated on these peasant Risings and have already produced 

1 H. B. Morse: The International Relations of the Chinese Empire , I 
(London, 1910), 439. 

2 These peasant uprisings may be said to have belonged to primitive 
forms of social agitation and may be fruitfully compared to those of Europe, 
with their Robin Hoodish banditry, rural secret societies, millenarianism 
etc., cf E. J. Hobsbawm: The Primitive Rebels (Manchester, 1959). 
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a prolific array of documentary materials and expert studies. 1 
Yet historical scholarship in western countries has only given a 
scant attention to this vital theme of China’s history, and one has 
to construct his ideas from exceedingly scrappy material. The 
right of revolt against authority in China was sanctioned by 
Confucian philosophy and was integral to the concept of the 
“mandate of heaven” : this is discussed, among other things, 
by Muramatsu Yuji: “Some Themes in Chinese Rebel Ideologies,” 
The Confucian Persuasion (edited by A. F. Wright; Standford: 
Standford University Press, 1960). It is fair to mention in this 
connection the important mid-nineteenth century work of Thomas 
Taylor Meadows: The Chinese and their Rebellions (London, 
1856; Academic Reprint, Standford: Standford University 
Press, 1953), in which this highly disturbing British official tried 
to rationalize the right of the Chinese people to revolt: 

The Chinese people have no right of legislation, they have 
no right of self-taxation, they have not the power of 
voting out their rulers or limiting or stopping supplies. 
They have therefore the right of rebellion. 2 

But while Meadows described the Chinese as the most rebellious 
people, he also emphasized their non-revolutionary character. 
Meadows was obviously thinking in terms of the traditional con¬ 
cept of dynatic cycles. 

Invariably, these popular Risings were connected with 
“sects” ( chiao ) and “secret societies” ( hui ). There is, however, 
no expert analysis in English of these secret societies that may 
adequately explain their aims, ideas and activities. Despite the fact 
that the Chinese ruling class in general was tolerant, what were 
called “heretical sects” (hsieh chiao ) were never accommodated, 
for the simple reason that they were always the main platforms 
of revolts. Some useful, though not reliable, information about 
them may be gathered from J. J. M. de Groot: Sectarianism 

1 like Li Kuang-pi and others (edited): Chung-kuo nung-min ch'i-i lun- 
chi [Collected Essays on the Righteous Uprisings of the Chinese Peasantry ] 
(Peking, 1958), a collection of twentysix studies covering the period from the 
Ch’in to the Republic. 

2 T. T. Meadows: op. cit, 24. 
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and Religious Persecution in China (Amsterdam, 1903)** de 
Groot, however, sponsors the erroneous notion that the Chinese 
governments were always intolerant in matters of religion. This 
has been particularly stressed by Victor Purcell: The Boxer 
Uprising: A Background Study (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1963), which contains perhaps the best modern dis¬ 
cussion of the secret societies in China. There are two important 
papers on the ideologies of these Rising—Vincent Y. C. Shih: 
“Some Chinese Rebel Ideologies”, T’oung Pao , 44 (1956); and 
Muramatsu Yuji: “Some Themes in Chinese Rebel Ideologies”, 
The ConfucianPersuasion (edited by Arthur F. Wright; Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1960). These works throw some reveal¬ 
ing light on the general nature of the traditional secret society 
activities, and it is possible to make certain inferences about 
them. In the first place, the rebels hardly sponsored any radical 
societal ideas. Generally unimaginative, they almost invariably 
harked back to a golden past and looked toward its restoration. 1 
Secondly, all these peasant Risings usually had a religious content. 
This religion, despite its undeveloped character, helped organize 
the peasants, rouse them to revolt, and keep the spirit of revolt 
alive even after an initial failure. 2 Thirdly, the secret societies 
often raised “racial” issues in their campaign against a reigning 
regime. This is particularly true in the nineteenth century when 
circumstances permitted to construct an anti-foreign issue against 
the Manchus. Finally, and this is crucial, high land taxes and 
excessive concentration of land in the hands of the few constituted 
one of the main factors in the causation of China’s numerous 
peasant Risings. This is definitively shown by the brief but excellent 
essay of Wang Yii-chuan: “The Rise of Land Tax and the Fall 
of Dynasties in Chinese History”, Pacific Affairs , 9 (1936). 
Another important article, that of Hsia Nai: “The Land Tax 
in the Yangtze Provinces before and after the Taiping Rebellion”, 

1 This is, it seems, in keeping with the Marxist assumption that the 
peasantry by themselves are not capable of organizing a new societal structure 
and that their chief weakness is their tendency to reduplicate the past. 

2 This is stressed by Sun Tsu-min: “Chung-kuo nung-min chan cheng 
ho tsung chiao ti kuan hsi”, Li-shih Yen-chiu (1956). 
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Chinese Social History: Translations of Selected Studies (translated 
by E-tu Zen Sun and John de Francis; Washington: American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1956) shows that tax collection by 
officials and the gentry had long become a loot in China and that 
even the temporary reduction of land taxes at the time of the T’ai- 
p’ing Rising could not hold back occasional peasant outbreaks. 


The series of peasant Risings that increasingly threatened the 
position of the Ch’ing ruling class have not been yet thoroughly 
examined. In 1787 broke out the Triad Society revolt in Formosa, 
which inspired the famous novel Shui Hu Oman , translated by 
Pearl S. Buck as All Men Are Brothers (2 Volumes; New York: 
John Day, 1933; New York: Grove Press, 1957). The next series 
of Risings, sponsored by the White Lotus and other allied 
groups, began in north central China in 1796 and could not be 
pacified before 1816. There was no lack of sizable Risings in the 
following decades until we reach by far the most significant up¬ 
heaval of the nineteenth century, the T’ai-p’ing Rising (1850- 
1864), which affected no less than twelve provinces and nearly 
toppled the Ch’ing regime. We have quite a number of con¬ 
temporary or near contemporary accounts 1 of this Rising, not 
always reliable, interesting nevertheless. 

An important bibliographical survey of historical studies on 
the T’ai-p’ing Rising with a brief account of the revolt is Teng 
Ssu-yii: New Light on the History of the Taiping Rebellion 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), which is now 
supplemented by the author’s excellent monograph, Historio¬ 
graphy of the Taiping Rebellion (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1962). Not so alert is the work of J. C. Cheng: Chinese 


1 Some of these accounts arc contained in L. Brine: The Tat Ping Rebel¬ 
lion in China (London, 1862); M. T. Yates: The Taiping Rebellion , a Lecture 
Delivered at the Temperance Hall (Shanghai, 1876); A. E. Hake: Events in 
the Taiping Rebellion (London 1891); S. Wells Williams: The Middle Kingdom 
(revised edition; New York, 1907); and C. C. Gordon: General Gordon's 
Private Diary and his Exploits in China (London, 1885). 
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Sources for the Taiping Rebellion , 1850-1864 (Hongkong: 
Hongkong University Press, 1963), a compilation and translation 
of documents from the Cambridge University Library and the 
British Museum. There is an excellent study of the background 
of the Rising by G. E. Taylor: “The Taiping Rebellion, its 
Economic Background and Social Theory”, Chinese Social & 
Political Science Review, 16 (1933), which shows that a permanent, 
floating “population of paupers” furnished the raw material for 
the Rising. Franz Michael has a good paper on the military side: 
“The Military Organization and the Power Structure of China 
during the Taiping Rebellion”, Pacific Historical Review, 18 
(1949). In his article, “British Intervention against the Taiping 
Rebellion”, Journal of Asian Studies, 19 (1960), John S. Gregory 
tries to put up a defence of British actions against the T’ai-p’ing 
Rising and to suggest that British policy was less cynical and less 
imperialistic than is generally believed. Studies of Chinese officials 
standing against the rebels include W. J. Hail: Tseng Kuo-fan 
and the Tai Ping Rebellion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1927), and W. L. Bales: Tso Tsung-fang: Soldier and Statesmen 
of Old China (Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1937), while the part 
played by General Gordon is described by Lawrence and Elizabeth 
Hanson: Chinese Gordon: The Story of a Hero (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1954). On Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, the paper by 
P. M. Yap: “The Mental Illness of Hung Hsiu-ch’uan, Leader 
of the Taiping Rebellion”, Far Eastern Quarterly , 13 (1954) is 
rather unsympathetic; while the recent book by Flavia Anderson: 
The Rebel Emperor (London: Gollancz, 1958), despite the writer’s 
claim, is not very much of “a historical reconstruction” and is 
merely novelish. An account of the dealings between Hung and his 
only western teacher, Issachar Jacox Roberts, who first supported 
and then disagreed with the T’ai-p’ings, has been recently re¬ 
constructed by Yuan Chung Teng: “Reverend Issachar Jacox 
Roberts and the Taiping Rebellion,” Journal of Asian Studies, 
23 (1963). 1 So Kwan-wai, E. P. Boardman and Ch’iu P’ing have 

1 Yuan Chung Teng is currently engaged in preparing a book on 
Americans and the Taiping Rebellion: A Case Study of Cultural Confrontation. 
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written an excellent paper on the most radical T’ai-p’ing leader, 
an advocate of drastic economic change and industrial develop¬ 
ment: “Hung Jen-kan, Taiping Prime Minister, 1859-1864”, 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies , 20 (1957). The ideology of 
the T’ai-p’ings has not been always properly appreciated and 
has been often termed “curious”. The Christian influence on 
them has been, however, competently studied by Eugene P. 
Boardman: Christian Influence upon the Ideology of the Taiping 
Rebellion , 1851-1864 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1952); and the British missionary reaction by J. S. Gregory, 
“British Missionary Reaction to the Taiping Movement in 
China”, Journal of Religious History, 2 (1963). The clash between 
Confucian and T’ai-p’ing religious concepts has been studied 
superbly by Joseph R. Levenson: “Confucian and Taiping 
“Heaven”: The Political Implications of Clashing Religious 
Concepts”, Comparative Studies in Society & History , 4 (1962). 
Another article by Eugene P. Boardman: “Millenary Aspects of 
the Taiping Rebellion, 1851-1864”, Millenial Dreams in Action: 
Essays in Comparative Study (edited by Sylvia L. Thrupp; The 
Hague: Mouton, 1962) is also revealing. Vincent Y. C. Shih has 
written two important essays—“The Ideology of the Taiping 
T’ien-kuo”, Sinologica , 3 (1951), and “Interpretation of the 
Taiping T’ien-kuo by Non-Communist Chinese Writers,” 
Far Eastern Quarterly , 10 (1951); while the Marxist interpretation 
of the problem has been summarized by Jen Yu-wen: “The 
Marxian Interpretation of the Taiping Tienkuo (TPTK)”, 
Proceedings of International Association of Historians of Asia 
1962 (Taipei, 1963). Modern scholars of China tend to view the 
T’ai-p’ing Rising as a peasant revolution of the highest form, 
a great social upheaval, with the participation of “the fore¬ 
runners of the proletariat”. It is indeed difficult to miss the social 
character of the Rising, as revealed by its three fundamental 
aims—public ownership of land, equal distribution of the social 
surplus, and a self-supporting economy. Unfortunately the 
scholarly discussions of contemporary Chinese historians on this 
subject have not been translated into English. 
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The T’ai-p’ing Rising failed, but the popular challenge 
remained. During the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
Ch’ing regime had to face many other Risings, of which the most 
powerful was the Nien Movement, which is said to have comple¬ 
mented from the north the activities of the T’ai-p’ings. It affected 
Kiangsu, Anhewi, Shantung and Honan, and lasted to 1868. 
We have two important studies of the Rising. One is by Chiang 
Siang-tseh: The Nien Rebellion (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1954), which, though published in 1954, has not 
used the 1953 six-volume publication called Nien-chiin prepared 
by scholars in China. It is nevertheless an able monograph. It 
shows particularly the failure of the imperial Ch’ing government 
in river conservation and the consequent rise of the Nien~fei. 
It thus confirms the crucial role of water-control measures in the 
“Asiatic mode”. The second work is by Teng Ssu-yii: The Nien 
Army and their Guerilla Warfare , 1851-1868 (Paris: Mouton, 
1961), an important contribution. The author superbly explains 
the development of the Nien organization and leadership. The 
Hui River Valley provided a fertile climate for the Nien agitation 
in a period of the imperial goverment’s degeneration. Teng then 
traces the growth and decline of the movement and compares the 
Nien leadership with that of the T’ai-p’ings. While the T’ai-p’ing 
Rising was ideologically more equipped, the Nien’s talent for 
guerilla tactics was simply outstanding. The Nien Movement was 
suppressed, but, Teng shows, it hastened the dissipation of the 
imperial Ch’ing regime. 

The last great popular upheaval originating spontaneously 
from the secret societies {hui Tang ) and heterdox cults ( chiao 
men ) was the I Ho T’uan Rising of 1900, awkwardly westernized 
as the “Boxer” Rebellion. Needless to say, the anti-foreign 
activities of the “Boxers”, which some western writers equate 
with xenophobia, raised a great alarm in the foreign communities. 
After its suppression, a great many of the foreigners rushed to 
write about it from their personal experience. 1 While the general 

1 Of these numerous contemporary works, the more important books 
are W. A. P. Martin: The Siege in Peking (New York, 1900); Arthur H. 
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temper of their writings indicates a pervading sense of western 
triumph and a feeling of contempt for oriental barbarism and 
while most of these straight-from-the-horse’s-mouth accounts 
are full of bizarre descriptions and outre tales, it is to be conceded 
that these often contained searching glances and interesting 
comments. W. A. P. Martin blamed the Empress Dowager for 
the Rising; Marshall Brromhall threw the responsibility on foreign 
political and economic aggression; and Arthur H. Smith blamed 
mainly the Roman Catholics and partly the Protestants and said 
that the sources of the I Ho T’uan Movement were race hatred 
and political aggressions of the western nations. Robert Hart 
commented that inspite of all their “crimes” and “follies”, the 
Boxers were moved by a genuine spirit of patriotism and were the 
real founders of nationalism in China. Putnam Weale’s day-to- 
day account of the siege is perhaps the most interesting. 

Perhaps the first scholarly work on the I Ho T’uan Rising 
is that of Paul H. Clements: The Boxer Rebellion; A Political 
and Diplomatic Review (New York: Columbia University Studies, 
1915). The material at Clements’s hand has been obviously limited, 
and he has found that the fault lay with Christianity which did 
not permit the co-existence of any other faith. Using the con¬ 
temporary accounts as well as the diplomatic papers of 
European and American archives, G. Nye Steiger has written in 
1927 a highly efficient book, China and the Occident: The Origins 
and Development of the Boxer Movement (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1927). The author’s incomplete information has, 
however, resulted in a few crucial errors, one of which is his 
contention that the I Ho T’uan was not a sect or a secret society 
but was a legally raised militia. It is not at all surprising that 
the works of early historical scholarship on the subject would 
seem today “dated”. It is, however, fantastic that someone would 
now write a Hollywoodish story of the episode and focus the 

Smith: China in Convulsion (2 Volumes; New York, 1901); Marshall 
Broomhall: Martyred Missionaries of the China Inland Mission (London, 
1901); Robert Hart: These from the Land of Sinim (London, 1901); H. C. 
Thomson: China and the Powers (London, 1902); and Putnam Weale (Lenox 
Simpson): Indiscreet Letters from Peking (London, 1906). 
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camera on the shining exploits of western chivalry in an exotic 
setting. Yet, surprisingly enough, that is what Peter Fleming does 
in his recent publication, The Siege at Peking (New York: 
Harper, 1959). He claims to have based his work on the eye¬ 
witness accounts, some untapped private papers and other 
existing western materials. He has not obviously found it neces- 
say to use the recent collection of documents published in China. 1 
With a knowing smile, Fleming ridicules the “Boxer” religion and 
simply brushes aside the origins of the movement as something 
insignificant. He also finds it necessary to argue that China’s first 
encounter with European civilization was “bound to end in tears”. 

Among the more important discussions of the I Ho Tuan 
Rising, mention is to be made of the work by M. N. Roy: Revolu¬ 
tion and Counter-Revolution in China (Calcutta: Renaissance, 
1946), the German edition of which was first published in 1931 
under the title Revolution and Konterrevolution in China. The 
book contains a highly provocative chapter on the I Ho T’uan 
Rising. Though not very well-documented, the book presents the 
theory that the Boxer Movement was a reaction to the peasant 
misery caused by feudal oppression and intensified by foreign 
exploitation. Roy also puts forward the hypothesis that while the 
South, passing through the T’ai-p’ing Rising, had reached a 
mature stage in China’s revolutionary process, the North entered 
that stage only through the I Ho T’uan Rising of 1900. Like 
Roy, Yuji Muramatsu rejects Steiger’s theory of the Rising in 
his paper, “The Boxers in 1898-1899; the Origin of the I Ho 
Chiian Uprising, 1900”, Annals of the Histotsubashi Academy , 

3 (1952-53). But, while Muramatsu’s exposition of the I Ho 
T’uan as an anti-foreign and anti-Christian movement is pretty 
convincing, his rejection of Roy’s theory on the ground that the 
“concern” of the I Ho T’uan was “international rather than 

1 It is fair to add that by 1959, three important sets of collected docu¬ 
ments have been published in China : I Ho T‘uan Tzu Liao Ts’ung Kan (4 
Volumes; Shanghai, 1951); / Ho T’uan An Shih Liao (2 Volumes; Peking, 
1959); and King Tzu Chi Shih (Peking, 1959). It need not be pointed out 
that no modern writer on the l Ho T’uan Rising could go without these 
documents. 
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internal” ignores the economic factors which largely prompted 
the northern peasantry to turbulence. 

Perhaps the most important book on the I Ho Tuan Uprising 
is that of Chester C. Tan: The Boxer Catastrophe (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955). This is based on the 1951 
collection of the Chinese documents as well as on other materials. 
Chester Tan also rejects Steiger’s thesis of the origins of the 
movement as based on insufficient datums. He agrees that the given 
materials do not permit any assertion about the exact time, 
place and way of the setting up of the 1 Ho Ch’uan, but he is 
sure that the movement was dominated by “heretical” elements. 
Tan’s work is a valuable study which has filled up many gaps 
in our knowledge of the movement. Also extremely useful is 
Jerome Ch’en’s paper, “The Nature and Characteristics of the 
Boxer Movement—A Morphological Study”, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental & African Studies , 23 (1960). Ch’en does not 
seem to have stressed the social character of the Rising : he finds 
it to be a great religious upheaval. His analysis of the movement 
into three stages has, however, clarified the situation greatly: 
the first stage, when the aim of the rebels was to wipe out the 
foreigners (“when the foreigners are wiped out, rain will fall and 
visitations cease”); the second, when they began to support the 
the imperial Ch’ing government (“support the Ch’ing, destroy 
the foreigner”); and the third, when they took upon their 
shoulders the task of defending popular interests as the govern¬ 
ment had failed to do it (“protect the people”). Ch’en’s analysis 
of the movement is confirmed by the latest book on the subject, 
that of Victor Purcell: The Boxer Uprising: A Background Study 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963). In this useful 
book, Purcell examines the Boxer Uprising, especially the origins 
and beliefs of the Boxers, against the background of Chinese 
society and western penetration. One of his principal concerns is to 
show how and when the anti-dynastic movement turned in favour 
of the Ch’ing dynasty. The most important aspect of the book is its 
revealing account of China’s secret societies and of the nature of 
successful risings in Chinese history. If Purcell’s is no novel explana- 
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tion, he provides the details, even though inconclusive on certain 
points, which help us understand the intricacies of the Rising. 


It was from the last years of the nineteenth century that 
China’s modern patriotic revolutionism began its long move¬ 
ment. Despite its differences with the heretical sectarian risings of 
the overwhelmingly peasant complex, it was perfectly in line with 
China’s earlier struggles against authority. No reliable and 
connected account of this patriotic revolutionary movement, 
which reached its first success in the bouleversement of the Ch’ing 
government, has, however, been written to date. Before 1905, 
the movement, if it could be called a movement at this stage in the 
“modernist” sense of the term, was disorganized and local in 
character; and all attempts to overthrow the Manchus at this 
time failed miserably. One important source for reconstructing 
the history of the movement in these early days is Sun Yat-sen’s 
own memoirs, Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary (first published 
in 1918; Taipei: China Cultural Service, 1953), which contains 
Sun’s evaluation of the early history of the “nationalist” revolu¬ 
tion. In an excellent paper, “Sun Yat-sen, Yang Chii-yiin, and the 
Early Revolutionary Movement in China”, Journal of Asian 
Studies , 19 (1959-60), Hsiieh Chtin-tu has shown that the Hsing- 
Chung Hui, which Sun established in 1894, was principally 
concerned with bettering the conditions of the Chinese people. 
Its object was to overthrow the Ch’ing : but it was not sure about 
the form of government that it aimed to set up. In other words, 
the movement at this stage had no definite ideology. 

With the establishment of the T’ung-Meng Hui in 1905, the 
bourgeois patriotic movement began to make notable strides. A 
detailed study of this revolutionary organization has been made by 
Shelly Hsien Cheng, 1 but it has not been published yet. A very 

1 Shelly Hsien Cheng: The T'ung-Meng-Hui; Its Organization , Leader - 
ship and Finances, 1905-1912 (Ph.D. dissertation: University of Washington; 
Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1962). 
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small but excellent work has come from Robert A. Scalapino 
and George T. Yu: The Chinese Anarchist Movement (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1961), which provides an illuminat¬ 
ing account of Chinese anarchism from its inception in 1905. 
One important aspect of the book is that it raises questions with 
respect to the influence of anarchism on conservative leaders. 
A case study of the anti-American boycott of 1905 has been 
made, though not very sympathetically, by Edward J. M. Rhoads: 
“Nationalism and Xenophobia in Kwantung (1905-06): the 
Canton Anti-American Boycott and the Lienchow Anti- 
Missionary Uprising”, Papers on China, 16 (1962). S. Y. Teng has 
recently written a useful article, “Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Chinese 
Secret Societies”, Studies on Asia , 4 (1963). The activities and 
ideas of Sun Yat-sen and the revolutionaries in the pre-1911 days 
may be roughly gathered from the various works on Sun— 
Francis W. Price (edited): San Min Chu I: The Three Principles 
of the People (Shanghai: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1927); 
P. M. A. Linebarger: The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-sen: 
An Exposition of San Min Chu I (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 
1937); Leonard Hsii: Sun Yat-sen: His Political and Social 
Ideals (Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 
1933); Henry B. Restarick: Sun Yat-sen: Liberator of China 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931); Bernard Martin: 
Strange Vigour: Biography of Sun Yat-sen (London: Heinemann, 
1944); Lyon Sharman: Sun Yat-sen , his Life and its Meaning: A 
Critical Biography (New York: John Day, 1934); Stephen 
Chen and Robert Payne: Sun Yat-sen: A Portrait (New York: 
John Day, 1946); and Harold Schiffrin: “Sun Yat-sen’s Early 
Land Policy: The Origin and Meaning of ‘Equalization of Land 
Rights’”, Journal of Asian Studies , 16 (1956-57). It is also neces¬ 
sary to refer to Michael Gasster’s dissertation on the ideological 
trends in China’s early revolutionary movement. 1 The important 
monograph by Marius B. Jansen: The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen 

1 Michael Gasster: Currents of Thought in the T’ung-meng-hui (Ph.D. 
dissertation: University of Washington; Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 
1963). 
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(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954), has thrown*reveal- 
ing light on the activities of the Chinese revolutionaries in Japan. 
Jansen says, among other things, that Sun Yat-sen, atropined by 
his pan-Asian dream, never perceived the follies and risks of his 
Japanese mesalliances. 

There is a number of contemporary publications on the 
Chinese Revolution of 1911, which contain also discussions on its 
background. Two of these books are still of use—P. H. Kent: 
The Passing of the Manchus (London: Arnold, 1912) which 
betrays the author’s pro-Manehu attitude; and J. O. P. Bland: 
Recent Events and Present Policies in China (London: Heinemann, 
1912), a surprisingly alert book. 1 Later publications which similar¬ 
ly include accounts of the Revolution and its background may 
also be mentioned. The more important ones of them are H. F. 
MacNair: China in Revolution: An Analysis of Politics and 
Militarism under the Republic (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931); A. N. Holcombe: The Chinese Revolution 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930); T’ang Leang-li: 
The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution (London: Routledge, 
1930); and M. N. Roy: Revolution and Counter-Revolution in 
China (Calcutta: Renaissance, 1946). Also helpful is Harley F. 
MacNair: Modern Chinese History: Selected Readings (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1927); while Harold M. Vinackc’s well-known 
book on Chinese constitutional history. Modern Constitutional 
Development in China (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1920), contains a fairly efficient discussion of the pre-1911 
constitutional agitation. 

No definitive history of the Revolution of 1911 in China has 
been written so far. The brief work by Liang Chin-tung: The 
Chinese Revolution of 1911 (Jamaica, N.Y.: St. John’s University 
Press, 1962) may be ignored without penalty; while Wu Yu-chang: 
The Revolution of 1911: A Great Democratic Revolution of China 

1 Other contemporary publications include James Cantile and C. S. 
Jones: Sun Yat-sen and the Awakening of China (London, 1912); A. J. Brown: 
Chinese Revolution (London, 1912); George H. Blakeslee: Recent Develop¬ 
ments in China (New York, 1913); and Frederick McCormick: Flowery 
Republic (London, 1913). 
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(Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1962), a translation of Hsin 
hai ko ming, is rather simplistic. The revolution in the provinces 
of Yunnan and Kweichow has been studied by William Reid 
Johnson, 1 but his dissertation has not been published. An 
important study by Hsiieh Chun-tu: Huang Hsing and the 
Chinese Revolution (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961), 
based on Chinese sources including the papers of Huang and 
some of his associates, not merely throws interesting light on the 
background of the Revolution but also restores Huang to his 
proper place in the historical record. The book shows, among 
other things, that in the years before 1912, Huang was a great 
military hero with no major victory to his credit, but his defeats 
had great propaganda value and hardened the will to over¬ 
throw the Manchus. Finally, Jerome Ch’en’s already-cited book, 
Yiian-Shih-k’ai, 1859-1916: Brutus Assumes the Purple (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1961), is useful for understanding the parts 
played by Yuan, the war lords, and the revolutionaries. It is to 
be hoped that more scholarly works in English, utilizing the 
prodigious compilations of contemporary Chinese historians, 
would be published in near future. 2 


1 William Reid Johnson: China's 1911 Revolution in the Provinces of 
Yiinnan and Kweichow (Ph.D. dissertation: University of Washington; 
Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1962). 

8 It is expected that the forthcoming books on the Revolution by Jerome 
Ch’en and an Indian scholar, V. P. Dutt of Indian School of International 
Studies, would fill up many gaps in our knowledge of the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion of 1911 and its background. 




PROBLEMS 



The author raises three problems in this small section, three 
among many that face a searching student of early modern 
China. The number and choice may both seem to be arbitrary. 
The former is explained by the reason of space : the latter by 
the strategic importance of these problems. In the main, the 
author has raised—or has tried to raise—certain crucial questions. 
Perhaps these are not novel enough to be capturing. But even 
old questions invite new answers, don’t they? 



/ 

CHINA AND “ORIENTAL SOCIETY” 


A basic problem that challenges students of Chinese history 
is that of China’s societal development vis-a-vis the concept (or 
concepts) of “oriental society” and “oriental despotism”. 
Speculations about “oriental despotism” are, of course, not new: 
one may venture that the phrase itself smacks of the eighteenth 
century French physiocratic notion about China and China’s 
“enlightened” despotism. 1 Most of these earlier speculations 
were, however, Europe-centred. It is natural that these would 
be so, for the available knowledge about the orient was very 
limited. Those who cared to write about Asian societies merely 
punctuated their western societal notions with dribbles of things 
oriental. Their looking-glass was monochromatic. Even some 
of the more recent stage theories have not been able to do the 
looking in a much better way. There is no denying that Europe 
was, and is, great. Its pervasive influence over the world today 
is beyond question. But to harp on the happy-go-lucky song 
“'Tis the West that explains the East” is to distort the character 
of the Asiatic socio-economic formations. Even some of the 
modern young European Marxists, it seems, are not free from 
the lingering influence of this westernistic view. One of them, 
for example, writes that from the Bronze Age onwards Europe 
got a big lead, and that 

... our ancestors a hundred generations ago had an 

1 cf L. A. Maverick: China, a Model for Europe (San Antonio, Texas, 
1946). 
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important run of luck which put them on the “express 
train” of history. 1 

For one thing, it does not seem to be true that the change 
from tribal to settled society in China, or, for that matter, in 
Asia badly trailed that in the west. The main problem is, of course, 
the prolonged and protracted duration of what followed. It is 
generally called feudalism in western Europe: it stayed there, one 
may say, for about a thousand years. The structure that emerged 
in China—proto-feudalism?—stayed much, much longer. But 
it does not mean that Chinese society was a prisoner of change¬ 
lessness. It only means that there were elements in the Chinese 
structure which, for various reasons, could more smoothly 
eliminate and absorb the forces of change. This is not to suggest, 
however, that that there could not be uneven historical develop¬ 
ments in human society. History does develop differently in 
different countries. And it is precisely this problem, the problem 
of the different pattern (and is it distinctive also ?) of development 
in Asia’s culture area (or even several culture areas), which the 
rising crop of Asian historians face today. Some of the constructs 
of “oriental society” may well be useful to them, if only as good 
working hypotheses. The now well-known Weberian ideal-type 
of China is admittedly one of them: the less-known Marxian 
construct of “Asiatic mode” is surely another. 


It is sometimes said at the cost of parachronism that the 
first sociological case-study of China was made by a Spencerian, 
E. T. C. Werner. 2 According to the schema of the Spencer School 
of Sociology, there was a special category called the “oriental 
stage” in human social development. It was extremely rigid 
in its social status system. It was thus a stagnatory stage. China, 

1 Robert Browning: “On Stages of Social Development”, Marxism 
Today, 5 (1961), 319. 

a E. T. C. Werner (compiled): Descriptive Sociology, or. Groups of 
Sociological Facts, Classified and Arranged by Herbert Spencer. Chinese. 
(edited by Henry R. Tedder; London, 1910). 
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for its part, belonged to this stage; and Werner’s model described 
the literati as the dominant group in Chinese society. The 
Spencerian construct deserves to be better known, but there is 
not much upon which students of Chinese society could draw. 
Far more penetrating than this rather crude construct of Chinese 
society is the model presented by that conceptualizer of genius, 
Max Weber, who treated China as a typological specimen in his 
thesis on the relationship between ideological and societal deve¬ 
lopment. Whatever might have been Weber’s purpose, however, 
his construct of Chinese society, though based on insufficient 
information, has the merit of opening up new lines of enquiry 
into China’s social structure and the forces operative in it. Weber 
took illustrations from widely different periods of Chinese history: 
his was not a developmental treatment. His analytical tool was 
the ideal-type, that is, not a descriptive method to mirror an 
actual historical situation but a classificatory construct derived 
from observational materials, and can be regarded as a useful 
working hypothesis. 1 

According to this ideal-type, the authoritarian mode in 
Chinese society was patrimonial, itself a sub-class of patriarchal 
authority. It contained many irrational features, for the ruler 
could always take arbitrary decisions on his own. The ruler stood 
at the apex of the central administrative system which functioned 
through a patrimonial bureaucracy working above the forces 
of local institutions like the lineage and the guild. Recruitments 
to this hierarchically-ordered bureaucracy were made through 
examinations from exclusively the educated gentry class. The 
bureaucracy constituted a status group enjoying office prebends. 
Social rank was determined for centuries by education and 
especially by state examinations. The economy was predominantly 
natural, with little monetization. The government 

confined itself to the care of the tide and the maintenance 
of the water routes, which were indispensable for provision¬ 
ing the leading provinces with rice; for the rest, to the 


1 R. Bendix: Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait (London, 1960), 281. 
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typically patrimonial policy of dearth and consumption. 

It had no ‘commercial policy’ in the modern sense* 1 

The mandarins collected tolls on the waterways, but these were 
merely fiscal in nature. Except in emergencies which, because 
of the charismatic nature of the authority, must have been poli¬ 
tically dangerous, the government in general pursued only fiscal 
and mercantilist interests and never followed an economic 
policy. 

The most discerning aspect of Weber’s construct, which 
throws open a vast field for researchers, was his analysis of the 
forces operative in China’s apparently harmonious and stable 
society. 2 3 The stability was the reflection of a fairly delicate 
balance between two sets of forces—the emperor and his patri¬ 
monial bureaucracy on the one hand, and local traditionalism 
represented by various lineages and guilds on the other. While 
this basic conflict signified the most strategic tension within 
the Chinese society, the local forces were themselves divided 
into countless conflicting local interests. This was an advantage 
for the central authority. Equally, the strains and stresses within 
the government structure went in favour of the local forces. 
The internal weakness and tension of the patrimonial structure 
of the central authority were represented by the irrational features 
in the bureaucracy and by the danger that the sources of taxation 
might be turned into private property by the holders of office- 
prebends. While the small size of the bureaucracy in such a 
vast country like China lacking good communications was a 
measure of safety against this danger, the main solution was the 
institutionalization of the competition among prebend-seekers 
through the state examination system. It seems that the balance 
of forces in the greater central-local conflict, according to Weber, 
tilted in favour of the local elements. In fact, Weber greatly 
stressed the role of kinship in China and allowed a large measure 

1 Hans H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills: From Max Weber: Essays in 

Sociology (London, 1948), 440. 

3 See the brilliant paper by Otto B. van der Sprenkel: “Max Weber 
on China”, History & Theory , 3 (1964), 348-370. 
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of local self-rule. It was the tremendous power of the lineages, 
Weber said, that made possible China’s so called “democracy”. 1 

It is, of course, possible to start a quarrel with Weber on 
the errors of his emphasis, as in the case of local power, and the 
defects of his judgment, as in the case of the effectiveness of the 
bureaucracy. But with the wealth of imagination and insight 
at his command, Weber at every step of his normative construct 
spread hints, raised issues, asked questions, and threw ideas— 
things which may be taken up by researchers even today. Some 
good studies have already emerged under the Weberian impact. 
The result, of course, would depend on the purpose of the 
researcher himself, and may sometimes degenerate into a mere 
schematic performance. And indeed that exactly is the case 
with Karl A. Wittfogel. Taking his cue from Max Weber (or 
is it Marx?), Wittfogel developed in his 1931 book Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft Chinas the theme of hydrology for China, a 
country whose topography and agriculture called for vast water- 
control measures, and stressed the role of bureaucracy in this 
milieu. But his one-track theme was led beyond the point of 
exhaustion in his 1957 Oriental Despotism . Here against Max 
Weber’s theory of rural self-rule in China, Wittfogel matched 
the concept of “beggars’ democracy”, laid all the blame at 
the door of the bureaucracy, and even charged Marx with 
“retreat” from the truth. This, of course, is preposterous. Hydro- 
logical necessity may be only one important factor in the 
emergence of a bureaucracy, and it is sheer nonsense to do the 
equation, hydrology = bureaucratic despotism. In Ceylon, for 
example, water-works were abundant and were strategically 
important in socio-economic life; but here hydrology did not 
generate a buraucracy at all. 2 For another thing, the bureaucracy 
had been a useful instrument of China’s social organization. 
It was surely powerful; but to ignore the weight of public opinion, 

1 c/Hans H. Gerth (translated): The Religion of China (Glencoe, 1951), 
96. 

9 cf E. R. Leach: “Hydraulic Society in Ceylon”, Past & Present, 15 
(1959). 
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especially the “gentry” opinion, in China is to misrepresent the 
reality. There were, above all, spheres of action which Vere 
traditionally regarded as preserves of the family or the guild. 
The emperor in China was, of course, supreme in theory, but 
usuages and precedents always tended to limit his autocratic 
power. Except in emergencies, the Chinese government tended 
to move in a non-interventionist, soft pianissimo style. It can 
never be forgotten that Chinese society functioned throughout 
the ages in what has been called a “learned” way, not under 
the domination of military leaders, but under scholars. 


If, however, Wittfogel’s thesis has little real value, it at 
least revives a fruitful interest in Marx's concept of “Asiatic 
mode”, which, as Lichtheim points out, anticipated a good deal 
of what Weber said about “oriental society”. Had Marx’s writings 
on the subject been published in Weber’s life-time, instead of 
in 1939-41, 

one may suppose that Max Weber and his school would 
have found better reason for relating themselves to Marx’s 
researches. 1 

Despite its rather short-handish character, Marx’s construct 
of “Asiatic mode” provides an excellent heuristic model for 
researchers interested in Chinese society. It is the purpose of 
this essay to reconstruct in bare outlines this important concept, 
which seems to have been long neglected, if not abandoned 
for a time, by those from whom the strongest support for it 
could perhaps be expected. 

The neglect of the “Asiatic mode” in the past discussions 
was, of course, partly because little was known about what exactly 
Marx and Engels had said about it. Perhaps Marx himself is 
to be blamed for this: he treated the subject neither systematically 

1 George Lichtheim: “Marx and the ‘Asiatic Mode of Production’,” 
St Antony's Papers, 14 (London, 1963), 106. See also his Marxism (London, 
1961), 385. 
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nor developmentally. After all, Marx was primarily preoccupied 
with his studies of capitalism. One has, therefore, to piece together 
Marx’s various scattered references and hints in order to build 
up his idea of oriental society. One reason for the neglect of 
“Asiatic mode” in the discussion of historical stages in the 
English-speaking countries was, however, the unavailability of 
Marx’s posthumously published 1857-58 draft, sort of a trial 
run for Capital , called Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen 
okonomie. It was in its sections entitled Formen die der Kapitalis- 
tischen Produktion vorhergehen where Marx presented a brilliant 
analysis of the historical stages that preceded capitalism, one 
of which was the “Asiatic mode”. The treatment was general 
and abstract, almost Hegelian, and was based on an intensive 
research of not the young but the mature Marx. It is here that 
we find the most perspicacious part of Marx’s theory of Asiatic 
society. The so-called Grundrisse was first published in 1939-1941 
in Moscow and was not generally available. Not before 1953 
did a German edition appear and three years later an Italian 
translation. The English edition 1 of the Formen had to wait 
till the year 1964. This was preceded by, besides Wittfogel’s 
tendentious exposition, only a few worthy discussions in English 
such as the rather haphazard controversy among young English 
Marxists as reported in Marxism Today? and the brilliant paper 
by the famous critic of Marxism, George Lichtheim. 3 

Perhaps the main reason for the neglect of “Asiatic mode” 
as a tool of historical analysis lay in the procrustean attempt on 
the part of Stalinist talmudists to reduce the entire human history 
into a universal process of development. Lenin, for his part, 
was not unaware of the problem as a theoretical issue, though, 

1 Karl Marx: Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations (edited and with an 
introduction by E. J. Hobsbawm and translated by Jack Cohen; London, 
1964). 

8 See the discussion on “Stages of Social Development” initiated by 
R. Jardine in Marxism Today, 5 (1961), 223-224; and the report of the dis¬ 
cussion given by Joan Simon in Marxism Today, 6 (1962), 183-188. 

8 George Lichtheim: “Marx and the ‘Asiatic Mode of Production’”, 
Far Eastern Affairs, Number Three (edited by G. F. Hudson) in the series 
St Antony's Papers, 14 (London, 1963), 86-112. 
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being otherwise entangled, he did not make any serious study 
of it. The term that he repeatedly used, krepostnichestvo (meaning 
bondage or attachment), in order to describe his own country 
and his insistence that this word should be applied instead of 
feodalisma , indicate his stand in relation to the Asiatic concept. 
It can be shown, of course, that he also used labels like 
“semifeudal” in order to designate China. But he preferred 
attachment: 

The source of the feudal exploitation of the Chinese 
peasant was his attachment to the land in one form or 
other. 1 

It is perhaps important not to forget that Lenin’s was a career 
of a Marxist theoretician and a revolutionary strategist combined 
together. These two roles were inseparable. The result was often 
a medley of genuine theoretical concepts and plain political 
tactics. Lenin, to be sure, was alive to the problem of “Asiatic 
mode’’. 2 As a matter of fact, there were great discussions in 
Russia in the 1920’s on this problem, participated by, among 
others, Bukharin, Ryazanov, Varga and the young Madyar. 
Very little is, however, known about these discussions. It was 
from the late 1920’s that the Stalinist campaign for the theory 
of unilinear progression in human development was started. 3 
The campaign, it seems, succeeded in seeing that the trend of 
opinion at the 1931 Leningrad Discussions 4 turned in its favour. 
It was finally consolidated in the one-track antiquity-feudalism- 


1 V. I. Lenin: The National Liberation Movement in the East (Moscow, 
1957), 44. Italics ours. 

8 Karl A. Wittfogel’s charge of Lenin’s alleged retreat from the genuine 
Marxian concept of “Asiatic mode” [Oriental Despotism: A Comparative 
Study of Total Power (New Haven, 1957), 389-400] is apodictic rather than 
convincing. 

3 E. J. Hobsbawm states [“Introduction” in Karl Marx: Pre-Capitalist 
Economic Formations (London, 1964), 60n] that “the fear of encouraging 
“Asiatic exceptionalism” and of discouraging a sufficiently firm opposition 
to (western) imperialist influence, was a strong, and perhaps the decisive, 
element in the abandonment of Marx’s “Asiatic mode” by the international 
communist movement after 1930”. This, of course, is a very sympathetic 
explanation. 

4 c/K. A. Wittfogel: op. cit, 401. 
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capitalism schema as put forward by Stalin’s 1939 Short Course. 1 
The Chinese Marxists similarly rejected at the 1928 Sixth National 
Congress of CCP the interpretation of Chinese society in terms 
of the “Asiatic mode”. 2 It seems that most Marxist historians 
of China thereafter abandoned the concept and continued to 
harp on the Maoist characterization of China as feudal or semi- 
feudal. Only a partial affiliation to Marx’s “Asiatic society” was 
shown by Lii Chen-yii who suggested in 1940 that the “Asiatic 
mode” was a special phase of the stage of slavery in which 
certain elements of clan society and primitive communism had 
survived. 3 4 In general, both in Soviet Russia and in China, Marx’s 
concept of “oriental society” seemed to have dropped out of use 
amid the not-very-sober climate of the personality cult period. 
In 1950, reporting on advanced Soviet oriental studies, Tolstov 
could talk about “the rout of the notorious theory of the ‘Asiatic 
mode of production’ 1 Not for nothing has grown the drawing 
room fancy that Marxism stands—and falls—for the theory 
of unilinear development of human societies. 

Even today the reaction to this belief in the inevitable 
unfolding of divine plans through the slavery-feudalism-capitalism 
schema seems to have been only partial. In 1963, an official 
Soviet publication could state: 

The conclusion that the history of mankind constitutes 
a succession of socio-economic formations is based on 
scientifically verified knowledge of the past. Mankind as 
a whole has passed through four formations—primitive- 
communal, slave, feudal, and capitalist.. . 5 6 


1 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union ( Bolsheviks ), Short 
Course (Moscow, 1939), 1181T. 

2 B. Schwartz: Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao (Harvard, 1951), 
122ff. 

3 Lii Chen-yii: Chung-kuo she-hui-shih chu wen-t'i, 2, 31 and passim, 
as cited by A. Fcuerwerker: “China’s History in Marxian Dress”, American 
Historical Review , 66 (1961), 339. 

4 S. Tolstov: “For Advanced Soviet Oriental Studies”, Kultura i zhizn 

(11 August 1950), as translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 9.33; 
as cited by K. A. Wittfogel: op cit , 411. 

6 Clemens Dutt (edited): Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism (second 
revised edition; Moscow, 1963), 125. 
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In China, the predominant historical opinion is hardly less rigid. 
The only notable exceptions were the 1954 thesis of Fan Weu-lan 1 
who, while accepting China’s description in terms of feudalism, 
admitted that China differed from mediaeval Europe in permitting 
free alienation of land, in the relatively greater social mobility, 
and in the fusion of merchants and landlords; and the 1956 theory 
of Yang-Hsiang-k’uei 2 who traced China’s traditional back¬ 
wardness to the “Asiatic mode”. It is, of course, true that official 
Soviet science is no longer as dogmatically attached to the slavery- 
feudalism-capitalism schema as it. had been sometime back. 
At the International Congress of Historical Sciences in Stockholm 
in 1960, Zhukov stated that Soviet historians no longer regarded 
slavery as a universal stage and that different socio-economic 
formations seemed to have co-existed in many places. 

A promising tendency is now noticeable in many countries 
to revive discussions on the perplexing question of “Asiatic mode”, 
and Hobsbawm mentions a recent survey which catalogues a 
number of writings on the problem from various countries. 3 
It must be admitted that what is commonly called feudalism 
denotes generally the western European category of the middle 
ages. To classify the societies of widely varying culture areas, 
from France to Mexico, from the Sahara to the Philippines, 
in terms of this label is to hoodwink one’s own historical 
conscience. 

Obviously a socio-economic stage which covers both 
Ruanda-Urundi today and France in 1788, both China 
in 1900 and Norman England, is in danger of losing any 
kind of specific character likely to assist analysis. 4 

Wise sentiment! And it is for this reason that researches designed 

1 Fan Wen-lan: “Shih lun Chung-kuo tzu Ch’in-Han shih ch’eng-wei 
t’ung-i kuo-chia ti yuan-yin” [“Preliminary Discussion of the Reasons Why 
China Has Been a Unified State since the Ch’in-Han Period”!, Li-shih yen- 
chiu [Historical Studies] (No. 3, 1954), 15-25. 

2 Yang Hsiang-k’uei: op cit. 

8 Asiaticus , II modo di produzione Asiatico (Rinascita , Rome, 5 October 
1963, 14), cited by Hobsbawm: op cit, 64n. 

4 Joan Simon: op cit, 184. 
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to reveal China’s historic societal pattern may now turn to 
Marx’s and Engels’s construct of “oriental society” for a working 
hypothesis. Just as the well-known Weberian ideal-type of China 
has often proved fruitful to searching students of Chinese society 
(though it still deserves a lot more attention), the Marxian concept 
of “Asiatic mode” could also provide an excellent heuristic 
model—and perhaps more—in the scholarly search for a nor¬ 
mative classification of China’s social structure. 


What does, then, Marx’s and Engels’s concept of “Asiatic 
mode” mean? We can begin with Marx’s analysis of the roots of 
“Asiatic mode”. It is important to note that Engels, who seemed 
to have been more or less satisfied with ordinary cause-and-effect 
explanation, never put his finger over this crucial pie. In his 
1857-58 draft, 1 Marx presented a highly sophisticated analysis 
to explain how from the tribal society developed the manifold 
differentiation into Oriental, Graeco-Roman and German- 
mediaeval (and also Slavonic) forms of private and joint ( gemein - 
schaftlichen) ownership. The naturwiichsig or man’s spontaneously 
evolved relation with nature provided the first prerequisite for 
the earliest form of landed property as a human community, 
because man originally appeared “as a generic being , a tribal 
being , a herd animal ” (though by no means as a zoon politikon ). 2 
The human community emerged through the common ties of the 
herd—“the family, the family expanded into a tribe, or the tribe 
created by the inter-marriage of families or combination of 
tribes”. 3 The special natural make-up or the tribal character of 
this human community, together with various external, climatic 
and geographical factors as well as the economic conditions in 
which the tribe really exercised its ownership of land (that is, 


1 Karl Marx: Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations (London, 1964), 
see especially pages 67-99. 
a ibid, 96. 

8 ibid, 68. 


9 
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appropriation of its fruits by means of labour), determined the 
way in which this original community might be modified. The 
tribal community (die Stammgemeinschaft), the spontaneously 
evolved natural community, was “the first precondition of 
joint appropriation of the objective conditions of life”, and of 
the activity which reproduced and gave material expression to, 
or objectified ( vergegenstdndlichenden ) it (that is, the activities 
of herdsmen, hunters, agriculturists etc). The earth was 

the great laboratory, the arsenal which provides both the 
means and the materials of labour, and also the location, 
the basis of the community. Man’s relation to it is naive, 
they regard themselves as its communal proprietors, and 
as those of the community which produces and reproduces 
itself by living labour. Only in so far as the individual 
is a member—in the literal and figurative senses—of 
such a community, does he regard himself as an owner 
or possessor. In reality appropriation by means of the 
process of labour takes place under these preconditions. 
which are not the product of labour but appear as its 
natural or divine preconditions. 1 

This form of property, based on the fundamental relationship, 
realized itself in many different ways—for example, the ancient 
classical form where the city, founded on landed property and 
agriculture, was the centre of change; or the Germanic form 
where the basic unit of production was “each separate household” 
and was thus potentially more individualist. In contrast to these 
two forms, Marx traced the roots of Oriental society to a total 
unity (Gesamteinheit) spanning the tribal common ownership. 
This encompassing unity was the true owner and the real pre¬ 
condition of common ownership. It was, therefore, perfectly 
possible for it to appear as a particular something (als ein 
Besonderes), separate and superior to the numerous real 
communities. 

The individual is then in fact propertyless, or property 
—i.e. the relationship of the individual to the natural 
conditions of labour and reproduction, the inorganic 

1 ibid, 69. 
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nature which he finds and makes his own, the objective 
body of his subjectivity—appears to be mediated by 
means of a grant ( Ablassen) from the total unity to the 
individual through the intermediary of the particular 
community. The despot here appears as the father of all 
the numerous lesser communities, thus realising the 
common unity of all. It therefore follows that the surplus 
product (which, incidentally, is legally determined in 
terms of [infolge] the real appropriation through labour) 
belongs to this highest unity. . . . Part of its surplus labour 
belongs to the higher community, which ultimately 
appears as a person. This surplus labour is rendered both 
as tribute and as common labour for the glory of the 
unity, in part that of the despot, in part that of the imagined 
tribal entity of the god. 1 

This unity might develop in different ways, either despotically 
or democratically, either as a centralized or as a decentralized 
form, depending on the circumstances. The communal form 
(die Gemeinschaftlichkeit ) within the tribal body might tend 
to appear “either as a representative of its unity through the head 
of the tribal kinship group, or as a relationship between the 
heads of families”, that is, either as a more despotic or as a more 
democratic form. In cases where the unity involved a common 
organization of labour itself which might grow into a formalized 
system, the structure would tend to be centralized. Where, again, 
the small communities preserved their separate existence and 
the individual worked his plot independently with the members 
of his family, the structure would grow into a decentralized 
system. 

While this brilliant analysis of the transformation of the 
tribal society into the “Asiatic” formation indicated several 
structural possibilities, the concept of what may be called self- 
sustaining local communities provided the foundation, the life, 
the mechanism of “Asiatic society”. In the Formen, Marx noted 

a combination of manufacture and agriculture within the 
small community which thus becomes entirely self- 


1 ibid, 69-70. 
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sustaining and contains within itself all conditions of 
reproduction and surplus production. 1 

Earlier, in 1853, in his article on the British rule in India, Marx 
had stressed the “agglomeration” of Oriental peoples “in small 
centres by the domestic union of agricultural and manufacturing 
pursuits”, that is, “self-sustaining” local communities. 2 The life 
of “these idyllic village communities” was always “undignified, 
stagnatory, and vegetative”, a “passive sort of existence”. 3 Later, 
in Capital , Marx remarked that the basis of the mode of pro¬ 
duction in China and India was formed by “the unity of small- 
scale agriculture and home industry”. 4 * The economy in the 
“Asiatic mode” was thus comparatively undeveloped : the 
production relations were correspondingly simple. Cities were 
not integral to this system. In terms of Marx’s favourite town- 
country contradiction, the union of manufacture and agriculture 
in the “Asiatic mode” meant the union “of town (in this instance 
the village) and country”. 6 In other words, “Asiatic society” 
was a kind of “undifferentiated” unity of town and country. 6 

Cities in the proper sense arise . .. only where the location 
is particularly favourable to external trade, or where the 
head of the state and his satraps exchange their revenue 
(the surplus product) against labour, which they expend 
as labour-funds. 7 

Towns in “Asiatic society” must be, therefore, regarded either 
as administrative camps or as centres of foreign trade. These 
were, strictly speaking, superimposed on the real economic 
structure. 

It is important to note that Marx largely ruled out the 
possibility of slavery in the “Asiatic mode”. He asserted that 

1 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations (London, 1964), 70. See also 
pages 83, 91, 93 and 94. 

8 New York Daily Tribune 25 June 1853; cf The First Indian War of 
Independence 1857-1858 (Moscow, 1959), 18. 

3 ibid , 20. 

4 Capital, III (Moscow, 1960), 328. 

6 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations (London, 1964), 94. 

6 ibid, 77-8. 

7 ibid, 71. 
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the fundamental condition of property based on tribalism was 
to be a member of the tribe. If, therefore, a tribe was subjugated 
or conquered by another, it became propertyless and part of the 
inorganic conditions of the conquering tribe’s reproduction, 
which that community regarded as its own. Signifying further 
developments of property based on tribalism, slavery and serfdom 
modified all its forms, but hardly in the “Asiatic mode”. This 
was because conquest was not so essential a condition in the 
manufacture-agriculture unity of Asia as where landed property 
and agriculture predominated exclusively. 1 Elsewhere in the 
Formen, Marx said that the European slavery did “not apply 
to the general slavery of the orient”. 2 Lest there be confusion, 
it must be added that Marx’s description of “the general slavery 
of the orient”, as distinct from the personal slavery of classical 
antiquity, meant a special case of the institution of property. 
Property in all pre-capitalist forms, Asiatic, Slavonic, ancient 
classical and Germanic, originally signified “a relation of the 
working (producing) subject (or a subject reproducing himself) 
to the conditions of his production or reproduction as his own”. 
Thus, this relationship took different forms, according to the 
conditions of production. These different forms corresponded 
to different stages of society, representing different degrees of 
the alienation of the individual. In the “Asiatic” form, the 
individual was firmly rooted in the community. He could never 
establish so independent a relation to his community as to 
enable him to shake off his objective and economic tie with it. 3 
This was the famous “general slavery of the orient”—subordi¬ 
nation of man’s independent being to his collective-communal 
existence. Compared to other pre-capitalist historical formations, 
the process of individualization was the least developed in 
Asia. 

Connected with the concept of the agriculture-manufacture 
connubio was the notion of both Marx and Engels about the 


1 ibid, 91. 

a ibid, 95. 

3 ibid, 95, 94. 
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slow-moving character of the “Asiatic society”. 1 In the Fofmen, 
Marx tried to present an explanation of this Asiatic change- 
resistant milieu in terms of traditionalism in the mode of 
production: 

The more traditional the mode of production itself, 
i.e. the more the real process of appropriation remains 
the same, the more unchanging will the ancient forms 
of property be and therefore also the community as a 
whole. (Note that the traditional mode persists for a 
long time in agriculture and even longer in the oriental 
combination of agriculture and manufacture.) 2 

This explanation reached a much more sophisticated presentation 
in Capital where Marx discussed the “corrosive influence” of 
British commerce in China and India. In this passage, Marx 
remarked on the capability of “stubborn resistance” on the part 
of “the substantial economy and saving” which had grown in 
time through the association of agriculture with manufacture. 3 * * * * 8 
The talk about the faux frais of modern big industry was a popular 
theme of socialist discussions since Fourier; and though Marx 
usually did not spend much energy on it, this now gave him a 
handy argument in explaining “Asiatic” slowness. By matching 
the economic savings inherent in small-scale enterprise against 
the internal weakness of modern large-scale industry “whose 
prices include the faux frais of the circulation process which 
pervades them”, Marx not merely tended to revise his earlier 
assertion that the “Asiatic society” had no positive virtue in it, 
but also found a sufficient explanation for its endurability. 

It is well-known that both Marx and Engels described the 
absence of property as crucial to “Asiatic mode”. Note, for 

1 cf Marx’s use of the phrase “stagnatory and vegetative life” of Oriental 
peoples [NYDT 25 June 1853; cfThe First Indian War of Independence (Mos¬ 

cow, 1959), 20]. Also Engels’s remarks on the tremendous staying power— 

“thousands of years”—of the “Asiatic mode” [cf Herr Eugen Diihring’s 

Revolution in Science (Moscow, 1954), 251]. See also Pre-Capitalist Economic 

Formations (London, 1964), 93, 83. 

8 ibid, 93. See also the comments on page 83: “the individual does not 

become independent of the community; . . . the circle of production is self- 
sustaining, unity of agriculture and craft manufacture, etc.” 

8 Capital, III (Moscow, 1960), 328. 
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example, Marx’s reference to Bernier’s consideration, in a letter 
dated 2 June 1853, that the basis of all Oriental phenomenons 
was 


the absence of private property in land. This is the real 
key, even to the Oriental heaven, 1 

and Engels’s confirmation in his reply of 6 June 1853. Note also 
Marx’s description of private property as “the great desideratum 
of Asiatic society” in his second article on India 2 3 ; his comments 
in the Formen that the supreme unity was the sole proprietor*; 
or his characterization of the state as the “real landlord” and 
the “supreme landlord” in Capital . 4 However, it seems that Marx 
meant to qualify this absence of property, at least to some extent, 
as absence of ownership (Eigentumslosigkeit) in a theoretical 
sense. For, he never meant that there was in Asia no use, possession 
or partial holding of land in full property . In the 1857-58 Formen , 
he allowed “individual possession”. 5 In 1859, Marx commented 
that in China the ruler permitted most of the peasants to “hold 
their lands, which are of a very limited extent, in full property”. 6 
Later, in the already-cited passage of Capital where Marx 
commented on the absence of ownership in Asia, he added that 
there were nevertheless “both private and common possession 
and use of land”. 7 Elsewhere in the same volume, speaking about 
contemporary China, he indicated the disappearance of the 
communal system of land tenure. 8 

Two important deductions can be ventured from these 
qualifications. First, since Marx allowed the presence in “Asiatic 
mode” of nominal landholding, holding rights by virtue of 

1 Selected Correspondence, 99. 

2 NYDTS August 1853; cf Selected Works, I, 353. 

3 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, 69. 

4 Capital, III, 771-72. 

6 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, 79. 

0 NYDT3 December 1859; t/Karl A. Wittfogel: op cit, 375. 

7 cf Capital, III, 772. 

8 cf Marx’s reference to the marriage of agriculture and handicraft, to 
which he added the form of local communities built upon “the common 
ownership of land, which incidentally was the original form in China as well” 
(Capital, III, 328). The implication, for China, is obvious. 
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customary use and possession, and in certain cases (especially 
in China), even full property in land, It would be absurd'to say 
that Marx’s “oriental society” signified a pre-class society. 
Classes existed in Asia, though not in as developed a form as 
in Europe. Secondly, even the so-called “change-resistant” 
Asiatic society changed, albeit in a slower way compared to 
the Occident. Even in the 1857-58 Formen , Marx accommodated 
elements of change in the oriental form. In describing the living 
together of small communities under a higher unity, Marx 
indicated that these small units might spend part of their surplus 
for socio-economic purposes like transport and communication 
and also for community activities like war or religious worship. 1 
While the costs for meeting these necessary social functions 
would obviously be paid by the small community-units from 
their surplus product, these essential social activities would appear 
to be done by the higher unity, that is, the government hanging 
above. Marx admitted that this alienation of surplus might lead 
to seignorial dominium and villeinage. It should not be forgotten 
that the developmental aspects of the “Asiatic mode” were nowhere 
discussed by Marx. What he did was simply to contrast the 
Asiatic society as a normative and classificatory construct with 
the ancient and Germanic forms—and that mainly in the context of 
explaining the transformation from tribal to settled society. If 
Marx is reborn today, his primary task would be to explain and 
account for the long development (that he obviously hinted) in 
the process from the original state of communal ownership to 
the stage which permitted the use of land and private possession 
and property in Asia. It would be idle to say that Marx was 
unaware of the phased development of a particular formation. 
He certainly was not a man who believed in “standing still” 
theories. The third draft of his letter to Vera Zasulich dated 
8 March 1881 opened with the words: 

Primitive communities are not all cut to a single pattern. 

On the contrary, taken together they form a series of 


1 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations , 70 . 
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social groupings, differing both in type and in age, 
and making successive phases of development. 1 

Hobsbawm’s observation that the “Asiatic” system did “not 
exclude further evolution, but only as a luxury, as it were; only 
in so far as it can develop on the surplus given by or extorted 
from the basic self-sustaining economic units of the tribe or 
village”, 2 is true to the theory of the Formen : but not perhaps 
equally true to the admission in Capital of partial landholding 
or holding in full property especially in China. After all, mere 
quantitative changes are not mere in the long run. 

Is it, however, possible to argue that Marx himself accom¬ 
modated the capacity of “Asiatic society” to develop into a 
higher form of economy without prior destruction through an 
external agent? Did he indeed allow the scope for qualitative 
changes in Asia irrespective of the jolt of western capitalism? 
This is a difficult question to tackle, and Marx was very vague 
about it. But perhaps one can extract a hint, as George Lichtheim 3 
does, from Marx’s qualified support to Populist ideas in the 1880’s. 
At one stage, both Marx and Engels seemed to have thought 
that the local communities might very well become the starting- 
point of a socialist development in Russia which was “semi- 
Asiatic'\ In the second draft of his letter to Zasulich dated 
8 March 1881, Marx hoped that 

in appropriating the positive results of the capitalist 
mode of production, (Russia) is capable of developing 
and transforming the archaic form of its village community, 
instead of destroying it. 1 

He noted in the same draft an internal dualism in Russian 
economy—the dualism between common ownership and in¬ 
dividual cultivation. 5 This dualism, the third draft said, did not 
necessarily mean that “semi-Asiatic” Russia would inevitably 
move towards the form based on serfdom. The dualism permitted 

1 ihid, 144. Italics ours. 

a ibid, 34. 

3 George Lichtheim: op cit, especially pages 97-98 and 108-09. 

4 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, 142. 

6 ibid, 143. 
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an alternative: “either the property element in it will overcome 
the collective element, or the other way round”. 1 Further, in the 
21 January 1882 Preface to the Russian edition of Communist 
Manifesto, there was given the suggestion that 

the present Russian common ownership of land may serve 
as the starting-point for a communist development. 2 

It may be argued that all these hints were meant for Russia, and 
Marx was certainly less sure about India and China. However 
that may be, Russia, which was “semi-Asiatic”, was only a 
developed stage of the forms like China and India. Moreover, 
Marx’s characterization of the British land settlements in India 
as “absurd (in practice infamous) economic experiments” 3 4 and 
his emphasis on the solidity of the traditional communities based 
on the union of cultivation and craft may be said to have indicated 
his belated liking for the traditional societies against the exploita¬ 
tive role of capitalism. Can his reference to “the substantial 
economy and saving” inherent in small-scale enterprise be 
taken to suggest that while western capitalism as an external 
agent played a revolutionary role in transforming the “Asiatic” 
communities, these communities, left to themselves, might have 
grown in a sounder direction? In any case, an excessive reliance 
on the external agency for social change, in this case on western 
capitalism as a dissolvent of “Asiatic society”, tends to neglect 
a la Paul Sweezy the equally important factor of internal 
causation.' 1 

There is one more question about Marx’s construct of 
“Asiatic mode”—that of the appropriation of surplus by the 
ruling class. Who appropriated the surplus in Asia? First, 
the despot (we ignore the case of democracies, for generally 
despotism, as Marx indicated, was the rule in Asiatic society 

1 ibid, 145. 

2 Selected Works, I, 24. 

8 Capital, HI, 328n. 

4 cf Paul Sweezy’s comments on the transition from feudalism to capita¬ 
lism in Science & Society controversy. An Indian edition of the collected papers 
of the controversy is available (Patna: People’s Book House, 1957). 
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at least in big countries like China and India); secondly, his 
officials; and finally, the owners of land. The source of the despot’s 
appropriation of surplus was, the Formen said, the higher unity. 1 
As for the surplus going to the landlords, mention may be made 
of the passage in Capital where it was specifically stated that 
the surplus labour of the peasant was pumped out “for the 
nominal owner of land”. 2 On the question of the bureaucracy’s 
appropriation of surplus, one can refer, among others, to Marx’s 
mention of Bernier’s observation that the revenues of the state 
supported large numbers of serving men in India. 3 4 In his Theories 
of Surplus of Value , Marx quoted verbatim Richard Jones: 

The surplus revenue from the soil, the only revenues 
except those of the peasants of any considerable amount, 
were (in Asia, and more especially in India) distributed 
by the state and its officers.' 1 

How the bureaucracy developed in “Asiatic” society Marx 
never clearly formulated. It might have been that the hydraulic 
function of the central government was one process through 
which this bureaucracy grew. In 1853, Marx emphasized the 
role of climate and territorial conditions in Asiatic countries and 
the essential need for “artificial irrigation by canals and water¬ 
works”. Because of the undeveloped stage of oriental civilization 
and of the vastness of the territorial extent which held back 
voluntary associations for water-control, an economical function, 
the function of providing public works, devolved upon many 
Asiatic governments. 5 In the Formen , Marx described the 
communal conditions for real appropriation through labour as 

irrigation systems (very important among the Asian 
peoples), means of communication, etc. 6 * 8 

1 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations , 69 and passim. 

2 Capital, III, 771. 

8 MEGA , I, 476f; Karl A. Wittfogel: op cit, 381. 

4 Richard Jones: Literary Remains, Consisting of Lectures and Tracts on 
Political Economy (London, 1859), 448ff; cf Karl A. Wittfogel: op cit , 381; 

cf George Lichtheim: op cit , 110. 

6 NYDT 25 June 1853; cfThe First Indian War of Independence 1857-1858 

(Moscow, 1959), 16. 

8 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, 70f. 
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Marx did not go farther. For some reason or other, he did not 
examine the role of bureaucracy in the orient. 1 However, Engels 
asserted in his Anti-Duhring that there might be a socio-adminis- 
trative origin of class, that political power might arise out of 
the exercise of a necessary social function, and that it might 
then become superior to and independent of society. Engels also 
specified the socio-administrative function of oriental despotism, 
which was 

fully aware that above all it was the entrepreneur res¬ 
ponsible for the collective maintenance of irrigation 
throughout the river valleys, without which no agricul¬ 
ture was possible there. 2 

It is fair to add that Marx himself saw the text of Anti-Duhring 
before publication. Did Marx, then, see the possibility of the 
growth of a ruling class in Asia from the functional role of the 
politico-administrative managerial group, side by side with 
the growth of an economic ruling class? 


In Marxism, progress of man from the spontaneously 
evolved primitive relation with nature ( naturwuchsig ) signifies 
a long process of individualization, the long struggle for man’s 
liberation from the clutches of nature and man’s growing control 
over nature. This process passes through different forms, each 
of which represented a step away from 

the unity between a special form of community or tribal 
unit and the property in nature connected with it, or 
the relation to the objective conditions of production 


1 Wittfogel’s charge against Marx that he retreated from the logic of 
hydrological concept is baseless, for Marx did not assert like Wittfogel that 
the need for water-control provided the main, let alone the sole, means 
through which the despot and his officials became all-powerful in every Asiatic 
society. This socio-economic function might have been only one among many 
processes of the despotic-bureaucratic construction in some of the Asiatic 
societies. 

2 Herr Eugen Diihring's Revolution in Science (Moscow, 1954), 11 Of. 
Also see 249. 
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naturally existing, as the objective being of the individual 
by means of the community. 1 

In other words, these forms correspond to different stages of 
history, representing particular modes of production. In this 
broad theory of progress, the “Asiatic mode” represented only 
an empirically-determined stage. Neither in the 1845-46 German 
Ideology nor in the 1848 Communist Manifesto Marx mentioned 
this epoch. Obviously, he had not discovered the “Asiatic mode” 
while he wrote these two. It was after years of research in England 
in the 1850’s that he was able to determine a formation in Asia 
which was distinctly different from the European forms. This 
he now entered in his catalogue of historical stages. 

Marx’s historical epochs were analytical constructs. Further, 
their discussion in the Formen was not complete. The “Asiatic” 
formation, in particular, was discussed in a manner that suggests 
only a contrasting treatment with classical and German forms. 
It seems that the discussion was also tentative. Marx himself 
said: 

All this is to be analysed again more deeply and in greater 
detail later. 2 

The promise was not kept. Marx was busy^with capitalism. If 
today researches into Chinese society based on the Marxian 
model of “Asiatic mode” reveal mistakes of detail or errors of 
emphasis, we are not obliged to stick to it. The model nevertheless 
will have served its purpose. 


1 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, 94. 
8 ibid, 97. 
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THE CONCEPT AND ROLE OF IMPERIALISM 


Perhaps the most live and topical problem of early modern 
or modern Chinese history is the role of Imperialism. For obvious 
reasons, this is a matter of bitter controversy. That those who 
have suffered from the exploitative side of western Imperialism 
would pour obloquy on it, is natural. It is equally natural that 
writers of the opposite side, in their search for an eclaireissement, 
would try to stress the developmental aspect of western impact 
in China. What makes much of this academic jiu-jitsu plainly 
pointless is the lack of precision on both sides. It has been said 
that the historians of contemporary China have surpassed all 
others in their uncritical and often emotional treatment of the 
problem. Perhaps. Mao Tse-tung himself has shown the way 
in 1940: 

The history of imperialist aggression upon China, of 
imperialist opposition to China’s independence and to her 
development of capitalism, constitutes precisely the 
history of modern China. 1 

This now well-known “dictum” may or may not be a valid 
judgment; but nowhere in his writing has Mao tried to sub¬ 
stantiate it. By the same token, it may be said that the tendency 
among modern Chinese scholars is to ignore every finer dis¬ 
tinction and to rationalize all western contact with China in 
the modern period in terms of imperialist aggression. Most 
historical narrations published recently in China do not seem 

1 Mao Tse-tung: On New Democracy (Peking, 1954), 30. 
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to have gone deep into the problem: these have tended merely 
to lay the blame for everything on the imperialist scapegoat. 1 
Most writers tackle the problem in such way as to imply that 
capitalism and imperialism are synonymous, with no subtle 
distinction. Mao himself cares little to distinguish between the 
earlier and later phases of capitalism. Coming from a student 
of Lenin, it is all the more surprising that Mao makes no attempt 
to explain the structure and dynamics of modern Imperialism. 
Perhaps the most sympathetic interpretation of this looseness 
in Mao’s writing is that he is not a theoretician: he is primarily 
a revolutionary leader. But was not Lenin also a great revolu¬ 
tionary strategist? It is easy to explain the exces d'exuberance 
in anti-imperialist historical writing in contemporary China, 
but not its imprecision and fluidity. 

On the other side of the medal, we have now a growing 
breed of tory historians who seem to have started afresh, 
in a less loud but more refined way, the deafening symphony 
of western enlightenment in the true tradition of the nineteenth 
century imperialist folklore. One of the latest specimens is: 

But at a time when the profit motive is often called in 
question let it be remembered that British shipping com¬ 
panies trading to the East brought, as a direct result of 
their own progress, stimulation of economic resources 
rather than stagnation, enlightenment and well-being 
rather than exploitation to those markets which they 
strove to serve. 2 

1 cf An Outline History of China (Peking, 1958;) Hu Sheng: Imperialism 
and Chinese Politics (Peking, 1955); Ch’ing Ju-chi: Mei-kuo chin Hua shih 
[History of the United States Aggression upon China ] (2 Volumes; Peking, 
1952-56); Hu Pin: Shih-chiu shih-chi mo-yeh ti-kuo-chu-i cheng-to Chung-kuo 
cKuan-i shih [History of Imperialist Encroachment on China's Rights and 
Interests in the Late Nineteenth Century ] (Peking, 1957); Ting Ming-nan and 
others: Ti-kuo-chu-i ch'in Hua shih [History of Imperialist Aggression on 
China ] (Peking, 1958); et al. 

a Francis W. Hyde: “British Shipping Companies and East and South- 
East Asia, 1860-1939”, The Economic Development of South-East Asia (edited 
by C. D. Cowan; London, 1964), 46. On China, see the recent writings of 
Hou Chi-ming, especially his article, “The Oppression Argument on Foreign 
Investment in China, 1840-1937”, Journal of Asian Studies, 20 (1961). Also 
interesting as a specimen, among many others, is the heavy-weight essay of 
Morris D. Morris on India in Journal of Economic History, 23 (1963). 
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The author, Francis E. Hyde, has, of course, expert knowledge 
of British shipping activities in East and Southeast Asia in 
modern times. And he has cared to footnote the phrase “enlighten¬ 
ment and well-being” with the revelation that “Holts gave 
generous grants to the Universities of Hongkong and Malaya”. 
Amen! 

Not unrelated to this growing “expert” knowledge, and 
perhaps also a reaction to the emotionalism of many Asian 
writers, is the recent cry in western circles that the term imperia¬ 
lism itself should be banished from the respectable academic 
world. Zealotry apart, the caution shown by the sober historian 
is not, however, fully unjustified, though not for the same reason 
which leads Boeke to call colonialism “a dust-bin term”. It 
is said that the word imperialism is too vague and too simplistic 
a term to account for the vast differences in historical develop¬ 
ments from colony to colony. A second objection is that the 
concept tends to treat capitalism and imperialism conter- 
minously. The concept of imperialism, again, is based on 
the convenient assumption that governments act as agents 
of capitalism. It is also asserted that the concept tends to 
over-emphasize the exploitative side of Imperialism, with a 
relative neglect of its developmental performance. Finally, it 
fails to create an appropriate framework for the study 
of human relationships, for the peoples of both sides have 
most frequently met each other outside political and economic 
fields. 

Valid though these reservations might appear at the first 
sight, they do not seem to go very far. While the first of these 
objections smacks of the eternal fastidiousness of the picksome 
historian who discovers romance only in details and differentia , 
the last two bring forth the entire question of the impact of 
western industrial civilization on the colonial world. For one 
thing, the concept of imperialism never assumes that historical 
developments have been equal and identical in each and every 
region of imperialist participation. For another thing, objections 
can always be raised against generalizations. A fact is a fact is a 
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fact, one can always say in the Gertrude Steinesque way. 
But despite the individuality of facts, generalizations have their 
worth in comprehending the threads of history. Is it any longer 
necessary with the hindsight of this middle twentieth century 
to underline afresh that despite all differences in details, the 
spectacular western expansion from the late nineteenth century 
in search of colonies, raw materials, markets and investment 
opportunities does constitute one of the vital uniformities of 
history? And, if the peoples of the colonial world have often 
met westerners on intellectual, educational and cultural planes, 
if they have borrowed heavily from the west’s cultural humanism 
and scientific wisdom, and if they have improved their lot on 
the material level with the west’s aid, it speaks of the glorious 
side of human civilization. It is a measure of man’s human role 
to make this world livable and safe for homo sapiens. But 
the journey of culture and aid across frontiers could have 
spread without diplomatic blackmail, political subversion and 
economic skulduggery, without wars and exploitation. If 
history is, in the last analysis, the history of human relation¬ 
ships, the concept of Imperialism has the great merit of 
focussing the tremendous waste of human and material 
resources involved in the processes of imperialist imposi¬ 
tions. In spite of Kipling’s dictum, the ten commandments 
do apply East of Suez. And yet a prominently displayed 
notice forbade the entry of “Chinese and dogs” inside a 
Shanghai park. 

The remaining two objections may be tackled briefly. 
Imperialism, in a broad sense, had, of course, always existed 
in human history; but modern western expansionism, parti¬ 
cularly from the last third of the nineteenth century, had a 
distinct connection with capitalism. A huge literature has grown 
around this subject, and it is superfluous to make any long 
restatement. Capitalism as a social order had not always shown 
a very stable character, thanks to the tendency of the falling 
rate of profit and underconsumption. The escape was the search 
for overseas markets and raw materials and for opportunities 
10 
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of capital export. 1 These expansive urges of capitalism had 
been present from its very beginning, but had been kept in 
check by the years of “economic harmony” of the early nine¬ 
teenth century. These were in reality the years of Britain’s 
financial hegemony reflected in its all-embracing gold standard, 
with the objective price mechanism as its central nucleus. These 
were the years of the extravagant belief in the immutablity of 
freedom of enterprise; of the honeyed rhetoric of Cobden, 
Bright, Mathew Arnold and Tennyson and of the peace-progress- 
prosperity slogan of the Manchester School; of the naive 
Benthamite optimism; and of progressive liberalism in politics. 
And, above all, these were the days when “Jesus Christ is free 
trade, free trade is Jesus Christ”. 2 

All was well, however, when Britain remained, to use the 
expressive phrase of Keynes, “the conductor of international 
orchestra”. But the spread of the Industrial Revolution from 
country to country in the second half of the nineteenth century 
was soon to show that the economic equilibrium of these 
years was based on the quicksands of Britain’s financial hegemony. 
Nothing could be a better description than Alfred Marshall’s 
that it was Britain’s tragedy to have triggered the Industrial 
Revolution. The advent of German, Japanese and American 
machine-industry shattered Britain’s monopoly. In the fairyland 
of laissez faire, the label Made in Germany became a catchword 

1 Because of some popular errors in this context, it may be relevant to 
say at this point that it was not Marx and his followers who made any dis¬ 
tinctive contribution on the nature of capital export as they did in the field 
of monopolistic competition vis-a-vis its effects on accumulation. That export 
of capital was nothing new even in the earlier period of industrial capitalism, 
was exposed on the other hand by Sismondi, Malthus, Mill and Fullerton 
who underlined its strategic role in the business cycle. It was, again, Hobson 
the underconsumptionist who, in the tradition of Sismondi and Rodbertus, 
first effectively assailed the notion of “over-saving”. The Marxist entry into 
the field, that of Hilferding, Luxemburg and Lenin, was made easier only 
after the expose of the political implications of export capital by this “eco¬ 
nomic heretic”. 

2 Significantly—and this is crucial for an understanding of the late 
nineteenth century imperialism—these liberal free traders had mostly been 
anti-mercantilist and anti-colonial. It would be illogical for them to defend 
a diseased system of economic restrictionism and uphold the white elephant 
of colonial appendages which hampered their balance of trade. 
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of alarm. 1 Free trade now went down the drain, and the whole 
structure of capitalism underwent a radical change. Very logically, 
free competition grew into restricted monopoly, with its linking 
with finance capital. 2 In these troubled days of beggar-thy- 
rival competition, accentuated by what is known as the great 
depression of the late nineteenth century, the escape was, as 
Rostow says, 

in the insured foreign markets of positive imperialism, 
in tariffs, monopolies, employers’ associations. 3 

With this search for colonies, spheres and leases heralded the 
age of modern Imperialism. After all, political control ensured 
the value of a foreign market. Where, however, direct political 
control could not be built up, the penetration assumed the less 
political form of export of manufactures and of capital. The 
often-related considerations of military-strategic needs and the 
emotional pride in imperialism only added to this spectacular 
scramble for colonies and investment opportunities. On occasions 
the Powers managed to go hand in hand, as at the Berlin Con¬ 
ference of 1884-85; but the stem story of rivalry and organiza¬ 
tion of these years is by now a familiar tale. 

While none but the atropined would refuse to recognize 
the close connection between the mature phase of capitalism 
and the rise of modern Imperialism, the association of govern¬ 
ments and finance vis-a-vis expansionist activities of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries is, in view of the over¬ 
whelming evidence, a fairly plausible deduction. There were, 
to be sure, periods when governments tried to restrain the 
exuberance of industrial and financial leaders. One may also 
point out that not each and every financial group was 
supported by a particular government. But is it possible to 

1 J. H. Clapham: An Economic History of Modern Britain (3 Volumes; 

Cambridge, 1926-28), III, 38. . 

8 The nostalgia, of course, remained, unassailed by the neo-classical 
world of Alfred Marshall: it was to be finally shattered by the concept of 
imperfect competition of Joan Robinson and E. H. Chamberlain. 

8 W. W. Rostow: British Economy of the Nineteenth Century (Oxford: 

1948), 89. 
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ignore the overwhelming power of finance in modern* society? 1 
Funny enough, the discerning insight that Lord Byron had 
shown more than a century ago is not always seen in the writings 
of many of our modern-day academicians: 

Who hold the balance of the world? Who reign 
O’er Congress, whether royalist or liberal? 

Who rouse the shirtless patriots of Spain? 

(That make old Europe’s journals “squeak and gibber” all) 
Who keep the World, both old and new, in pain 
Or pleasure? Who make politics run glibber all? 

The shade of Buonaparte’s noble daring? 

Jew Rothschild and his fellow-Christian Baring. 

(Don Juan : Canto XII) 

Modern historical investigation is, of course, daily revealing how 
the powerful financiers and industrialists had often pressed 
their governments to use their resources in order to secure 
overseas “openings” and how in response had the governments 
frequently yielded, though considerable research is yet to be 
done, particularly in the field of parliamentary lobbying, indus¬ 
trial pressure groups, personal relationships, and all the rest 
of it. Enquiries about the business-house motivations are, however, 
apt to remain incomplete without the use of the papers of 
chambers of commerce and financial organizations, for there 
are matters which cannot be confirmed by the materials of 
official archives. And most of the business-house papers will 
never be “opened” to researchers. In these cases, one has to 
depend on the gross trends that emerge from unhidden facts. 
Or, is it possible to make a back-calculation from effects to 
causes? 

There is, however, one big noose from which historians 
and social scientists are required to free themselves. Even today 
scholarly discussions on issues of public policy tend to treat 
political authority as a kind of metaphysical entity, sailing high 
in the clouds, beyond and above group interests and human 
actions. Not many like Schumpeter and Marx try to focus atten- 

1 cf the perspicacious work of C. Wright Mills: The Power Elite (Oxford, 
1956). 
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tion on the theoretical connection between politics and finance. 
What is essential is to haul down “the metaphysical state” 
from the clouds high above down to the sphere of realistic 
analysis. 1 If the concept of Imperialism underlines the relation¬ 
ship between political authority and group interests, this pro¬ 
vides an additional reason why this concept is better, and more 
sophisticated, than many others in the matter of historical 
analysis vis-d-vis the foreign impact in the colonial world. The 
argument that this concept, with its emotional overtones, hampers 
objective assessment is only hypercritical. Historical assessments, 
after all, are not the mechanical enumeration of good points 
and bad. They represent the sum-total, the synthesis, that emerges 
after the cancellation of opposites. 


What, then, is the record of Imperialism in early modern 
China? Even today some commentators, in the typical manner 
of the “old China hands”, harp on the theme of the west’s divine 
right to trade and, if necessary, to break open a country’s doors, 
for no country had any right to live in introversion, “in a cocoon 
of childish bigotry”. 2 It is sometimes said that the increase of 
western trade with China from the early nineteenth century 
was partly due to the appearance of a growing number of private 
British merchants after the abolition of the East India Company’s 
monopoly in 1833 and partly due to the discovery that there 
was a large market for opium in China. This is, of course, a 
straight statement of facts : but its brevity is not its virtue. 
One should always enquire how far this “large market” was 
deliberately fostered. The picture can never be complete unless 
one mentions in the same breath the desperate efforts on the 
part of the Ch’ing government to stop imports of opium into 

X J. Schumpeter: “The Communist Manifesto in Sociology and Eco¬ 
nomics”, Journal of Political Economy (June 1949). See also his History of 
Economic Analysis (New York, 1954), 33. 

2 Peter Fleming: The Siege at Peking (New York, 1959), 48. 
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the country—efforts which proved fruitless before the techniques 
of the British merchants. Few were more determined than these 
foreigners to carry on their illicit trade, at first stealthily and 
then through the mailed fist of their navy, because opium helped 
solve their sore problem of payments by silver. Was it China’s 
fault that its government tried to put down a growing evil in 
the winter of its misfortune? 

Ignoring the chaff of nonsense that is implied in the talk 
about the west’s civilizing mission, it is possible to say that 
the leitmotif in the increasing foreign thrusts on China from 
after the first third of the nineteenth century was, first, last 
and always, the desire for financial penetration into a country 
which seemed to be fabulously rich. Without bringing in the 
highly inflammable Marxist historiography, evidence may be 
gathered from western scholarship to show that foreign economic 
penetration in China passed through three broad stages. 1 While 
the first phase was associated with the reversal of the balance 
of trade about 1826 in favour of the foreigners and the second 
with the invasion of western manufactures particularly textiles, 
the third stage witnessed from the late nineteenth century a 
largescale penetration of foreign capital in the country. It has 
been said that per capita income in China was too low to provide 
a worthwhile market for western manufactures. The story is 
often told of a foreign businessman in Shanghai who imported 
a large number of pianos for sale in China on the assumption 
that the Chinese were lovers of finer things, but they got all 
out of tune. One wonders how the businessman fared later. 
It was, of course, natural that possibilities of trade with a country, 
with a poor, undeveloped economy would soon be exhausted, 
despite the enchantment of “400 million customers”. What 
Feuerweker calls “the myth of the Chinese market” 2 continually 
lured foreign businessmen to try their sales promotion methods, 

1 Michael Greenberg : British Trade & the Opening of China 1800-42 
(Cambridge, 1951), ix. 

2 A. Feuerwcrker: China's Early Industrialization ■ Sheng Hsiian-huai 
(1844-1916) and Mandarin Enterprise (Harvard, 1959), 250f. 
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both open and underhand; but exchange of commodities soon 
reached its limit. Inability to increase its exports continuously 
placed a limit on China’s capacity to purchase foreign goods. 
You cannot trade with those people who have not money enough 
to buy your goods; and, of course, you cannot trade for nothing. 
Consequently, the activities of foreigners turned from purely 
commercial transactions to commercial-financial operations. 
Having secured complete freedom of trade, foreign Power 
policies developed into investment operations and concession¬ 
hunting. The fine theories that were developed particularly in 
the last years of the nineteenth century enriched the code of 
what is called international law—not merely those of “spheres 
of influence” and of “soldering” but also the excellent concepts 
of “balance of influences” and of “non-alienation”. These are 
magnificent theories. These mean that if I am “interested” in 
your house, the house is no longer yours : it is mine. These also 
mean that if someone has picked your left pocket, it is your 
“moral duty” to allow me pick your right one. 

It is sometimes said that the activities of some of the foreign 
governments in China had not been as cynical as the Chinese 
historians suppose. This brings forth the question of the relation¬ 
ship between financial interests and governments. One writer 
tries, for example, to present the thesis that the British govern¬ 
ment resisted all mercantile pressure to turn China into another 
India in the years after 1858. 1 Another distinguished American 
authority states, in her study of the T’ung-Chih Restoration, 
that in the critical formative years of the 1860’s the British 
government was generally non-interventionist and moderately 
co-operative and usually kept both the Powers and the foreign 
private groups under proper restraint. 2 Taken isolatedly, the 
events of these years may bear a less deprecatory record for 
the British government. But there are at least three related 

1 This is the thesis propounded by Nathan A. Pelcovits: Old China Hands 
and the Foreign Office (London, 1948). 

2 Mary C. Wright: The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T ung - 
Chih Restoration, 18611874 (Stanford, 1957), 21. 
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questions that must be met in the matter of a general assessment. 
First, did not the T’ung-Chih Restoration period begin with 
a promising note of reformism? A reformed government was 
desperately needed in China in order to contain popular dis¬ 
turbances and maintain order. And was not “law and order” 
necessary for “business as usual”? Secondly, is it possible 
to say that the British government was entangled elsewhere 
(India?), that its principal interest was still confined to purely 
commercial transactions (Lanchashire goods?), and that it was 
primarily interested in the market of China and not in a direct 
colony (open door?)? Finally—and this is crucial—is it erroneous 
to assert that the structural change of British capitalism into 
its finance capital stage was still a few years away and that the 
predominance of the free traders was still not demolished? 
The part played by the British government must be placed in 
a broader canvas. 

The United States promulgation of open door has also 
been taken by many writers as evidence of an unselfish and 
enlightened part played by the American government in China. 
Warming though this legend is, it is contrary to sober facts. 
The United States, it is true, had never been territorially very 
ambitious. And why should it be? Apart from its own revolu¬ 
tionary tradition, it had its own abundant natural resources, 
a vast continental home market, and an assured natural safety. 
It could, therefore, rely on trade alone to seek profit and pros¬ 
perity. At the time of the “opening” of China, it was the second 
trading nation at Canton; and from 1842 onwards, it had slowly 
penetrated the China market. Its commercial position in China 
was to be a source of ample profit even without territory. The 
spectacular capitalist metamorphosis after the Civil War logically 
added to its search for markets. Consider the rise of imperialist 
sentiment in America around the turn of the century. Consider 
also the developments around Porto Rico, the Philippines, Guam, 
Hawaii, San Domingo, Samoa, and even the Panama Canal 
Zone. The prospect of a partition in China was, plainly, against 
the commercial interests of the United States: how could Uncle 
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Sam trade happily if the doors were all closed by the Powers 
in their respective spheres? It is now fairly well-known that the 
paternity of open door was British; and as Fairbank has shown, 
the American interests in China until the early 1920’s were 
“junior” to those of Britain—a fact which allowed the United 
States “the luxury of constantly denouncing British imperialism 
while steadily participating in its benefits”. 1 The noise about 
the preservation of Chinese “integrity” was, of course, in keeping 
with the relatively liberal posture of the traditional United 
States policy; but the claim that the doctrine of open door was 
a measure of America’s robust liberalism which saved China 
in its hour of trial is sheer flummery, [f China was not parti¬ 
tioned, that was not because of open door or anything else 
that the United States did or could do. The United States was 
not yet a first-class Power and could have hardly prevented a 
partition in China if Britain, France, Russia and Germany 
would have been able to find out a mutually acceptable formula 
to divide and share the booty. If China survived politically, 
that was because no western Power either dared or was able 
to take the whole of it. The only recourse left was the dog-in- 
the-manger policy. 2 

In no area of the world is the marriage between finance 
and diplomacy so clear as in the late Ch’ing China. Despite 
various assertions to the contrary, both contemporary writings 
and modern researches have shown the intimate links of some 
of the leading business and financial houses with their foreign 
office. One special feature of the financial-diplomatic thrusts on 


1 John K. Fairbank: The United States and China (Harvard, 1948), 

313. 

2 Yet another apologia, this time of Japanese policy, has recently come 
from Hilary Conroy: The Japanese Seizure of Korea: 1868-1910, a Study of 
Realism and Idealism in International Relations (Philadelphia, 1960). Conroy 
finds neither the existence of a “plan” in Japanese policy to conquer Korea 
nor the hand of any “money” in it. Of course, the study is based exclusively 
on Japanese sources. It is only fair to say that this talk about conquering 
Korea almost in a fit of absent-mindedness is sheer nonsense in view of what 
the Japanese did later in Korea. See the vigorous review article by Chon 
Dong: “Can Aggression be Justified and Imperialism Rationalized by 
“Realism” ?”, Journal of Social Sciences and Humanities, 16 (1961). 
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China was that certain select financial houses, and not all, received 
their governmental support in their search for concessions and 
investment opportunities. Consider the favour shown by the 
British government to Jardine, Matheson & Co, Hongkong 
& Shanghai Banking Corporation and, from 1908, British- 
Chinese Corporation; the operation of Russian financial interests 
through Banque Russo-Chinoise (later known as Banque Russo- 
Asiatique), of German interests through Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank, of French interests through Banque de l’lndo-Chine, 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, Credit Lyonnais and 
a few others, or of Japanese interests generally through Yokohama 
Specie Bank and the syndicate of Bank of Chosen, Bank of 
Taiwan and Industrial Bank of Japan; and the favourable treat¬ 
ment by the United States government of the banking combi¬ 
nation constituted by J. P. Morgan & Co, Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
National City Bank of New York and First National Bank of 
New York, of International Banking Corporation, and of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. 

Just as the subjective consideration of financial penetration 
shaped foreign Power policies (which in practice meant special 
promotion of the interests of certain favoured financial houses), 
the objective conflict of interests among the Powers also deter¬ 
mined to a large extent their activities in China. Foreign financial 
penetration in the Ch’ing China, particularly in the matter of 
fastening debts on the Chinese government and in the sphere of 
railway investments, was marked by an intense competition 
among the Powers. Thus, for an example, the Anglo-German 
financiers fought hard against the Russo-French interests in 
advancing the final instalment of China’s indemnity to Japan, 
and strong diplomatic pressure was brought to bear on the 
Ch’ing government. The Power rivalries in the area of railway 
investments is, again, best reflected in Manchuria, where Japan 
successfully kept off American and other non-Japanese invest¬ 
ments. The failure of American financiers to get a slice of railway 
investments resulted in the formulation of the famous Knox 
Neutralization Proposals, based on the concepts of open door 
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and international financial cooperation. The Knox Proposals 
failed to attract appreciable response mainly because of Japanese 
and Russian resistance. However, the benefits of international 
cooperation in finance in a far-away eastern land were soon to 
be appreciated; and when objective clashes of interests could 
be patched up, there grew up some sort of an international 
financial syndicate which could then dictate terms to the Chinese 
government. This was the background of the emergence of the 
Four Power Banking Group, soon to be broadened to the 
Six Power Syndicate—sort of an international cartel that 
dictated the 1913 Reorganization Loan to Yuan Shih-k’ai’s 
government. 

Perhaps no study of foreign Power motivations in China 
would be complete if it does not contain another subjective 
factor in the political field, though this was connected with the 
basic economic consideration of the Powers and western financial 
groups. This was the general western desideratum of a weak 
and obliging China. A strong national government, as the 
Japanese experience made clear, would have never allowed 
the Powers to do what they had been doing in China. The decadent 
Ch’ing regime admirably suited their interests. At the same 
time, in a regime which could not preserve even the minimum 
of “law and order”, how could one go on with the sacred mission 
of trade? It was only natural that while the foreign Powers 
would desire to have an orderly regime in China for the pro¬ 
motion of their financial interests, they would never like to see 
a thorough metamorphosis in China’s social-economic-political 
structure. This meant efforts at piecemeal reforms, that is, efforts 
to make the Ch’ing structure stand on trestles but not on concrete 
pillars. This meant frequent financial aid to the Ch’ing govern¬ 
ment to keep it going, but with strings that could always dictate. 
Finally, this meant occasional military-diplomatic help to support 
“the legitimate government” against popular revolutions and 
sweeping forces of change. Consider the role of foreign Powers 
at the time of the T’ai-p’ing Revolution, despite all the initial 
hesitation. Consider also their role in 1898 or in 1900. When 
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finally the Ch’ing regime toppled, much to the dislike of foreign 
Powers, Yuan Shih-k’ai, “the strong man”, could be found 
out. Note also the “revelation”, even in 1911, that China was 
“unfit” for a republic and that Sun Yat-sen was a mere “dreamer”. 
Is it merely an accident that western Powers had always found 
it convenient to support a conservative regime in China against 
the hydra-head of popular movements? 


That the part played by Imperialism in early modern China 
was detrimental to Chinese interests, is not a very striking 
inference. What, as we stand on this middle twentieth century, 
seems to be extraordinarily striking is that even today com¬ 
mentators would attempt, in the name of objective history, 
to magnify the developmental role of Imperialism in China, 
without mentioning the costs. Much of this argle-bargle is either 
convenient deduction from isolated enterprises with little con¬ 
sideration of the overall structure and hidden strings, or simply 
jugglery with words. In a recent article, for example, Hou Chi¬ 
ming argues that while the “domination” by western enterprises 
on modern Chinese economy can be easily substantiated, evidence 
does not support the assumption of their “oppression” on the 
Chinese sector. He compares the financial resources, management 
and earning power etc of the Chinese enterprises with those 
of the western firms, stresses that there was little practical pre¬ 
ferential treatment of foreign organizations, enumerates the 
obstacles which these firms had to face on the other hand (Chinese 
nationalism, boycott, “buy Chinese” movement and the like), 
finds that there was sort of a complimentarity in specialization 
and division of the market between foreign and Chinese firms, 
and concludes that 

the Chinese-owned enterprises as a group were able to 

grow as fast as their foreign counterparts in China. 1 

1 Hou Chi-ming: “The Oppression Argument on Foreign Investment 
in China, 1895-1937”, Journal of Asian Studies, 20 (1961), 447. 
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He does not, of course, try to explain why this so-called compli- 
mentarity between Chinese and foreign sectors assumed, to 
take up an example from the cotton industry, the form of Chinese 
dependence on coarse and low quality materials but foreign 
monopoly of finer cloth. The basic question, after all, is not 
that of competition between Chinese enterprises and western 
firms. One has to explain in what ways and to what extent 
foreign capital and foreign enterprise distorted the pattern and 
stifled the growth of China’s entire national economy. The 
protection that was afforded by every western state to its own 
domestic industries at their infant stage could not be given 
by the Chinese government to its own. Why? This is a question 
that every student of Chinese economic history must answer. 
Is it not possible to draw a significant inference from the well- 
known fact that it was only during the years of the first world 
war when the pressure of western enterprise was relatively less 
severe in China and when the western Powers were busy with 
their military production that Chinese national industry and 
commerce made remarkable strides? Clear enough, these years 
provided a breathing space and a good opportunity for growth, 
especially in textiles, flour and some light industrial products. 
Not for nothing have these years been called in retrospect the 
Golden Age of China’s pre-1949 industrial history. 1 

It does not require much wisdom to see that the non-secular 
forces of Imperialism are enough to hinder the free development 
of a national economy. Take, for example, the case of Shanghai. 
The growth of this so-called “international settlement” into 
what may be called a sovereign city-state is perhaps a symbol 
of the pattern of distortion. Shanghai was a paradise of com¬ 
prador profitariat. Most of the direct business investment was 
done through this city, with the distressing neglect of the interior. 

1 cf Weng Wen-hao: “Chin wu-shih nien lai ti Chung-kuo ching-chi 
chien-she” [“Economic Reconstruction of China in the Last Fifty Years”], 
Wu-shih nien lai ti Chung-kuo [China in the Last Fifty Years] (edited by P’an 
Kung-chan; Chungking, 1945), 9. Also Kung Chun: Chung-kuo hsin kung- 
yeh fa-chan shlh ta-kang [An Outline Development of China's New Industry] 
(Shanghai, 1933), 92-262. 
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In fact, no less than a third of the total foreign investment in 
China and about a half of the direct business investment were 
made there. 1 Shanghai led from the rest of China by miles both in 
domestic and foreign trade and in foreign investment. This is 
the reason why a recent writer has asserted that Shanghai was 
the “key to modern China” and that China’s economic deve¬ 
lopment under private enterprise was bound up with this impor¬ 
tant city and its influence upon the rest of China. 2 But, above 
all, Shanghai must be viewed as “the model of the distorted 
growth pattern of a treaty port under comprador capital”. 
Its development as the centre of gravity in China’s economic 
macrocosm largely explains the persistence of what is inappro¬ 
priately called “dualism” in Chinese economy—the woeful 
distortion in the form of a vast but backward interior with a 
tiny coastal enclave of artificial opulence. 

Needless to repeat, the late Ch'ing China was an El Dorado 
for foreign financial hunters. Perhaps no other country in the 
world witnessed such a bacchanalian bonanza for international 
moneylending. Mere figures, however, would never tell the whole 
story. If a British financial group managed to extract a contract 
from the Ch’ing government, it meant that 

after contractual arrangements had been settled, the 
British company would deposit an equivalent sum in 
its own or some other bank and would give the Chinese 
government a cheque of the same amount minus commis¬ 
sions and bank charges. According to the contract China 
would place orders with British plants to the value of the 
loan, and it was understood, though not explicitly stated, 
that a British company would be the shipper and that 
a British insurance company would underwrite the risks. 
It was also understood (as in the case of railways) that 
the undertaking would be sufficiently profitable to pay 
back interest and amortisation charges on the original 
loan. China paid its bills by cheques drawn against its 
funds in London. Rich quick pickings were opened up to 
shoals of salesmen, manufacturers, transporters, brokers. 


1 C. F. Remer: Foreign Investments in China (New York, 1933), 71. 

2 cf R. Murphey: Shanghai, Key to Modern China (Harvard, 1953). 
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If a British bank wheedled a contract from the Chinese 
Government this meant that every British capitalist 
involved in supplying equipment got his cut, and the 
same applied to other capitalists and investment bankers 
of other countries. 1 

The merry-go-round of foreign finance from the last years 
of the nineteenth century went on happily in the name of aiding 
the “boeotian” Chinese. The game was especially well-run in two 
spheres : in imposing debts on the Chinese government, and in 
squeezing railway concessions. The first important batch of 
foreign debt that was fastened upon China was occasioned by 
its defeat by Japan in 1895, before which it had no appreciable 
foreign debt. The various instalments of indemnity to Japan 
were paid from the money loaned by Russo-French and Anglo- 
German financial groups. The security pledged against these 
loans was the maritime customs and certain provincial likin. 
The next batch of public debt was imposed upon China when 
the Boxer indemnity had to be paid. The security for this charge 
was the unpledged balance of maritime customs, increased by 
the raising of tariff charges to an effective five per cent, revenues 
from salt gabelle, and others. The consequent capital drain 
from the country in the years between 1896 to 1911 amounted 
to more than 473 million kuping taels, which were, as 
Feuerwerker shows, three times the total estimated capital 
invested in all modern manufacturing and mining enterprises 
in China, Chinese and foreign-owned, at the end of the Manchu 
dynasty. 2 

The railway construction activities of the Powers—the main 
field for foreign finance—tended, moreover, to distort a national 
transport development. As a matter of fact, these served to 
emphasize the division of China into several spheres. Each 
Power wanted to keep out others from having railway concessions 


1 Frederick Clairmonte: Economic Liberalism and Underdevelopment: 
Studies in the Disintegration of an Idea (Bombay, 1960), 169-170. 

* Albert Feuerwerker: “China’s Nineteenth-Century Industrialization”, 
The Economic Development of China and Japan (edited by C. D. Cowan; 
London, 1964), 102. 
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in its area of influence, either by direct agreement or by putting 
pressure upon Peking. Invariably, the contracts provided for 
a number of control provisions, like foreign supervision of the 
construction of the railroad, a national priority in the purchase 
of materials and equipment, foreign supervision of expenditure, 
foreign operation of the road during the tenure of the loan, 
foreign administration of the railway zone, and so on and so 
forth. While in certain cases the railroads themselves were 
pledged as security for the loans, generally the loans were secured 
against certain revenues. In some cases, like the Russian and 
Japanese lines in Manchuria, German lines in Shantung, and 
French lines in Yunnan and Kwangsi, political considerations 
mingled with financial interests; while in others purely financial 
motives determined the activities of foreign Powers. Most of 
these railway lines—it is clear from their locational pattern— 
were designed as trade-boosters between commercial points, 
with the result that there was practically no administrative 
integration in the country’s loan-financed railway network. 
With foreign loans constituting about eighty per cent 
of total investment in railways, the Ch’ing China was, for 
all practical purposes, ousted from its own transport 
network. 


The haphazard and distorted growth pattern of China’s 
modernization presents, of course, a complex historical problem. 
But it is not easy to exaggerate the part played by Imperialism 
in this respect, despite the recent emphasis on the drag of bure¬ 
aucratic forces by Feuerwerker or of economic “dualism” by 
Hou Chi-ming. That the Ch’ing bureaucracy held back secular 
capitalist development, is beyond dispute. But private enter¬ 
prise is not the only ladder to progress. Similarly, the Boekesque 
assertion of Hou that the prolonged co-existence of the “tradi¬ 
tional” and the modern sectors in Chinese economy, which 
could be largely explained by factor prices and factor propor- 
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tions, held back growth , 1 does not take us very far. Some degree 
of “dualism” exists almost everywhere, even in Italy with its 
industrialized north and its backward south. One can as well 
hazard that there are areas in the United States which are not 
extremely forward in techniques. The point, however, is that 
urbanization in China in the Ch’ing period or later was not 
able to bring forth largescale industrialization and appreciable 
decline in birth rate, for urbanization was confined to treaty- 
port areas. And why was that? 

Much has also been said about the blessings of Imperialism 
in China. Some have shown almost talmudic faith in the belief 
that western enterprise must have greatly added to per capita 
income of the Chinese . 2 For one thing, it is not at all certain 
that per capita income did actually rise in China; and for another, 
Imperialism did not “develop” China in the sense the Asians 
use the term today. The theory that western capital in under¬ 
developed areas usually tended to strengthen the position of 
the landowning classes who were the chief gainers of the com¬ 
mercialization of agriculture and that proliferation of foreign 
export industries, by eating up indigeneous capital in inter¬ 
mediate tertiary sector, tended to hamper productive invest¬ 
ments, holds good, though in a minor way, in China, as in 
mining enterprises like Hanyehping , 3 and in Manchuria which 
developed into sort of a colonial appendage of the Japanese 
economy supplying minerals and metallic products for Japanese 
industry . 1 It is true that as an agent of economic growth. Econo¬ 
mic Liberalism was not everywhere a failure. The nineteenth 
century international flow of capital was largely successful in 
industrializing the communities of European origin, such as 
Australia, Canada, and even the United States. But in the case 

1 Hou Chi-ming: “Economic Dualism: The Case of China 1840-1937” 
Journal of Economic History, 23 (1963). 

a G. C. Allen and A. G. Donnithorne: Western Enterprise in Far Eastern 
Economic Development (London, 1954), 264-65. 

8 Albert Feuerwerker: “China’s Nineteenth-Century Industrialization”, 
The Economic Development of China and Japan (London, 1964), 109. 

1 F. C. Jones: Manchuria since 193/ (London, 1949), 165. 
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of China, as in many other Afro-Asian countries, the # achieve¬ 
ment is less distinguished. The harvest was on the contrary 
the lingering poison of fanaticism and suspicion. The record 
of Imperialism in China is the record of “the disintegration 
of an idea”, the idea of Economic Liberalism . 1 The financial 
bonanza that the foreigners reaped in their Chinaland paradise 
and the opium that was forced down the throats of the Chinese 
furnish reasons enough to explain why China has now chosen 
to reject the western path of capitalism. 


1 cf the vigorous work of Frederick Clairmonte: op cit, for a forceful 
analysis of the eclipse of the liberal mechanism in many an Asian country. 
See also the brief but excellent comments by Victor Purcell: op cit, 269-70. 



FACTORS IN CHINA’S MODERNIZATION 
THE CONTRAST WITH JAPAN 


One strategic problem that a student faces in tackling the 
early modern period of China’s history, or, for that matter, 
the entire modern period, is the striking contrast that it presents 
with Japan vis-a-vis their respective pattern of modernization. 
Symbolic of this contrast is the tale of Chang Chih-tung’s Hanyang 
Ironworks which had begun to manufacture iron and steel 
even before the Japanese government launched its famous 
Yawata works. By 1910 Yawata surpassed Hanyang in produc¬ 
tion of pig iron and steel. Hanyang’s failure was complete after 
the first world war : but Yawata gloried. The paradox of the 
whole story lies not merely in the fact that it was the reparation 
money extracted from China after the Sino-Japanese war of 
1894-95 which contributed to the setting up of the Yawata 
Iron Mill, but also in that it was through the Japanese loans 
that Yawata managed to assure itself of supplies of iron ores 
from Hanyang at relatively inflexible prices. 1 Hanyang’s failure 
was Yawata’s success. 

The historical problem provided by this contrast is, how¬ 
ever, too well-known to call for a long exordium. The two 
societies had shown remarkable similarities ever since the seventh 
century when certain features of Chinese society were deliberately 

1 See Albert Feuerwerker: “China’s Nineteenth-Century Industriali¬ 
zation: The Case of the Hanyehping Coal and Iron Company, Limited’*, 
The Economic Development of China and Japan (edited by C. D. Cowan; 
London, 1964). 
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planted on Japan by a ruling group. In terms of the production 
pattern, both societies had been chiefly agrarian. A non-pro¬ 
ducing upper class had traditionally lived in both countries on 
the surplus of the peasantry, while the vast masses of the people 
had remained very close to the margin of subsistence. In both 
China and Japan, the merchant role had been rated, at least 
ideally, below that of even the farmers. In both countries, the 
governmental structure had been a melange of centralization 
and decentralization. As in China, there had been a bureaucracy 
in Japan, albeit on a much smaller scale and perhaps in a different 
role. The family in both societies had traditionally represented 
an important form of solidarity. Nevertheless, one sees a spec¬ 
tacular transformation in Japan from the late nineteenth century 
along capitalist lines, while the forces of capitalism may be 
said to have merely dribbled into Chinese society—and that 
also on a very exiguous scale. 

Other things being regarded as equal, it may be conceded 
that the problems which China and Japan faced during these 
years in their efforts at modernization were similar. Both were 
late-comers in the field of industrialization, and both had to 
grapple with the need for a quick industrial advance if they 
were to stand on their feet in the face of the more advanced 
western countries. At the same time, both enjoyed certain 
advantages which the earlier capitalist countries did not enjoy 
at their start—advanced technological and managerial knowledge, 
and, of course, cheap labour. And if one compares the geo¬ 
graphical and human resources of these two countries, Little 
Japan looks a pigmy in front of Giant China. That the ratio 
of natural resources to Japan’s basic needs is extremely low, 
is beyond dispute. In so far as these resources are relevant to 
the contrasting patterns of industrialization of these two countries, 
they are apt to indicate apparently an outcome contrary to 
that which actually came about. 

Most discussions on this perplexing historical problem of 
East Asia, however, tend to imply, in so many words, the superio¬ 
rity of the Japanese path of modernization. The familiar story 
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of Japan’s spectacular achievements in the field of industrializa¬ 
tion and education and in the construction of national power 
has grown into an exoteric concept; and commentators have 
discovered virtue in the appellation tagged on to modern Japan, 
“the rising sun of the East”. The sunlight seems to have blurred 
the dark spots in the picture, for the illiberal and conservative 
aspects of Japan’s modernization are not always mentioned. 
Scholars, of course, talk about the continuation of political 
authoritarianism, but merely as a footnote to the magnificent 
performance of the government in extending the sinews of 
national power. The extreme inequality of Japan’s modernized 
society is also mentioned, but along with the revelation that the 
unequal distribution of income greatly contributed to financing 
developmental investment. In the same vein, the towering 
financial agglomerations of Japan, the zaibatsu, are described 
indulgently as fine “instruments of national power”. What is 
called the “boom and bust” economy of Japan, with its attendant 
risks and misfortunes for the common man, is also explained; 
but some writers, even in these days when economists are des¬ 
perately trying to tackle the problem of steady growth, go to the 
length of wondering whether Japan’s progress would have been 
so rapid and striking without its frequent and severe fluctuations 
and thus discovering romance in the grand strategy of economic 
growth through violent recessions. 

One need not suppose that the pattern of China’s moderni¬ 
zation indicates a much more exalted story: in fact, this begets 
a difficult question of value judgment. But the assumption of 
the mightier Japanese performance must not be used as a cushion 
to hide the reactionary aspects of the junker-bourgeois type of 
modernization, as was the case in Bismarck’s Germany. Even 
the strictly economic penalties emerging from the pattern of 
Japanese industrialization, with its labour-intensive indigenous 
and capital-intensive modern techniques, in the form of the 
low levels of the capital-output ratios are too obvious to be 
ignored. Side by side with this drag of economic dualism on 
industrial advance and rural self-sufficiency, mention must be 
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made of the tremendous waste of material resources anci human 
energy symbolized in the gaping disparity between the small 
man and the zaibatsu -industrialist who only piled money and 
not even went to the Riviera to spend a small slice and have 
a good time. Finally, a word must be said about Japan’s moder¬ 
nized “open society’’, which has received a great eclat from 
historians and social scientists. In this open society so brilliantly 
constructed by the architects of modern Japan, rigid economic 
barriers have appeared to block social mobility, while birth 
has continued to determine social status. If they have not con¬ 
formed to the meretricious charm of Japan’s modernization, 
neither Freda Utley who has discovered “Japan’s feet of clay” 
out of her honest disgust nor Osamu Dazai who has seen “the 
setting sun” in his tragic despair could be blamed with reason! 


While the above is written with the express purpose of 
questioning the commonplace assumption that Japan’s much- 
extolled path of development was strikingly superior to China’s 
modernization movement, it is by no means implied that his¬ 
torians would not raise the pertinent problem as how to explain 
the contrast in these two modernization patterns. Attempts 
have already been made to tackle this intriguing problem, and 
some of these may be noted with profit. Long ago, Hu Shih has 
tried to institute a comparison between China and Japan in 
terms of political traditions and has discovered that Japan’s 
modernization was the work of its authoritarian military caste 
intent upon creating a strong state. 1 Another view tries to explain 
the problem in terms of Japan’s borrowed culture. Since Japan 
stood only on the frontier of the great Chinese culture, so runs 
the theory, it could easily shake off the dominance of its neigh¬ 
bour and adopt the western, at a time when the latter culture 
seemed to suit its needs. Not unrelated to this theory is the talk 

1 Hu Shih: “The Modernization of China and Japan: A Comparative 
Study in Cultural Conflict”, China Quarterly, 5 (1940), 
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about the qualities of the Japanese themselves, their readiness 
to try and adopt new things and ideas, their passion of personal 
loyalty, their sense of reciprocal obligation, so on and so forth. 
This, of course, is not a new appreciation : long ago in the nine¬ 
teenth century the American investigator Robert P. Porter meant 
very much the same thing when he sang the tune of “this energetic 
little island”. It has also been said that Japan owed its moderniza¬ 
tion to its own class of natural leaders, the samurai , the “creative 
minority” in Arnold Toyenbee’s phrase. This and similar theories 
obviously raise the question why the Japanese—or a section 
of them—felt motivated to do what they did, but why the 
Chinese lacked that motivation. Another currently fashionable 
approach to the problem is to concentrate upon the strategic 
bases of the two societies and to explore which of these two 
sets were favourable to the rise and growth of capitalism. This 
is, of course, based upon the easy assumption that the impact of 
external forces was identical in China and Japan. Finally, attempts 
arc made to pinpoint the deadweight of Confucian mandarinate 
on developmental ventures in China. While all these approaches 
are helpful in trying to account for the contrast between China’s 
performance in modernization and that of Japan, it seems that 
a more comprehensive line is necessary, requiring knowledge of 
various disciplines. Doubtless, the problem calls for an examina¬ 
tion of historical, economic, sociological, political and even 
psychological factors that must have prompted or restrained 
efforts at modernization in a given society. At the same time, it 
calls for a study of external influences in their various forms. 
The two sets cannot be treated separately : they were integrally 
related to one another, particularly in the case of China, and must 
be placed in one and the same framework. 

Certain broad lines of enquiry may indicate the nature of the 
exact problem that calls for special attention, however. To be 
sure, it would be profitable to compare the bases and organiza¬ 
tions of the “traditional” social structures of China and Japan, 
no less than their value systems. The problem has often been 
tackled in the light of the popular assumption that Japanese 
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society, unlike any other Asian country, was akin to # western 
European societies. From this assumption, it is plain sailing to 
reach the conclusion that as in western Europe, the breakdown of 
feudalism generated germs of capitalism in Japan. Handy though 
this explanation is, the very assumption on which it is based 
may be questioned. Was Japan indeed a special category among 
Asian societies? Could it be treated as sui generis in Asia and 
at par with societies of western Europe? 1 This is a question that 
calls for further enquiry. Despite Japan’s similarities with western 
European societies, neither the open-filed system nor widespread 
serfdom was strategic to Japanese agriculture. Japan had no 
enclosures, no collectives, no communes. The surplus, of course, 
went to the seignors; but most small cultivators held titles, 
though qualified, to the soil. 

Among the recent writings on the problem, Norman Jacobs's 
work is perhaps the most important. Jacobs has taken seven key 
focuses as determinants of the emergence of modern industrial 
capitalism and has then traced the characteristic parameters 
involved. While his criterions are handy as tools of sociological 
analysis, enough attention has not been given to the processes 
of historical development in China and Japan. What is more 
important, no mention has been made of the role of foreign 
Powers. Another notable analysis, that of Marion J. Levy Jr, 
has focussed the role of the family in Chinese and Japanese 
societies vis-a-vis their modernization. While she has also 
attempted to analyze other organizations in these societies her 
emphasis is predominantly on the family, which she identifies 
as the ultimate unit of solidarity in Chinese society but only a 
secondary base in Japan. These and similar questions are, doubt¬ 
less, to be tackled more thoroughly—for example, the questions 

1 The recent important monograph by Norman Jacobs: The Origin of 
Modern Capitalism and Eastern Asia (Hongkong, 1958), which has tried to 
pinpoint the exact ways in which the Japanese society could generate capita¬ 
lism but the Chinese society could not, recurrently uses the phrase, “m Japan 
(as in western Europe)”, without however M. Bloch’s subtleties. 

* See especially her “Contrasts in the Modernization of China and 
Japan”, Economic Growth: Brazil , India, Japan (edited by Simon Kuznets 
and others; Durham, 1955). 
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of family, guilds and other social and clan organizations, of 
bureaucracy and the imperial charisma, of governmental centra¬ 
lization and decentralization, of landownership and mercantile 
activities, of vertical and horizontal mobility, of primogeniture 
and what has been called homoyogeniture, of social ethos and 
ideals, et al. Even the question of the qualitc of a peasant people 
in contrast to those who are engaged in animal husbandry and 
sea-faring, as raised by Andre Haudricourt, has to be investiga¬ 
ted. 

These are, however, questions of the bases of “traditional” 
social structures and value systems that might indicate potentiali¬ 
ties of a particular type of historical growth, growth towards a 
“free” capitalist society, for example. But capitalism is not the 
exclusive means to modernization; and here emerges the ques¬ 
tion of actual (as opposed to potential) rise and juxtaposition 
of historical forces in China and Japan. These forces may be both 
internal to these societies or external. Coming to these actual 
internal forces of change, it may be said that while many earlier 
writers have shown how Japan had grown ripe for a radical 
transformation in society, certain recent scholars have pinpointed 
the exact modes of change towards capitalism in Japanese 
society. The increasing growth of commercial agriculture and 
tenancies; the rise of mercantile manufacturing processes through 
the “putting-out” ( tonya) system in kinki regions, “gentleman- 
farmer” manufacturing system in tokai-sanyo areas and clan- 
operated manufactures in backward rural districts like tohoku ; 
the growing diversion of agrarian surplus to industrial purposes 
—these and other related factors have been fairly adequately 
demonstrated in recent writings. 1 Without doubt, these and similar 
processes prepared the soil which ultimately enabled Japan to 
push its take-off at the turn of the century. 

1 cf especially C. D. Sbeldon: The Rise of the Merchant Class in Tokugawa 
Japan (New York, 1958); T. C. Smith: The Agrarian Origins of Modern 
Japan (Stanford, 1959); Teru Sasaki: The Evolution of Japan's Small and 
Medium Industry (privately circulated; Calcutta: Japan Reference Unit, 
Indian Statistical Institute, 1957). The author is indebted to Anindya Datta 
for Teru Sasaki’s monograph. 
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As for China, the discussion on the question of incipient 
capitalism ( tzu-pen chu-i meng-ya ), noted earlier, has not been 
conclusive. It has been said that the absence of a major techno¬ 
logical revolution in modern times has made it impossible for 
China to broaden, despite the variegated economic changes 
in the late Ming and early Ch’ing times, the scope of its agrarian 
economy. 1 It has also been asserted that the inference of an 
“industrial revolution” being in progress from the “posited” 
existence of extensive commerce and advanced forms of handi¬ 
craft manufacture in China is merely an article of faith. 2 However 
that may be, it would be a matter of mere speculation to say, 
in view of our limited research knowledge in this aspect of 
Chinese studies, that China was moving towards a money economy 
in the late Ming times, just as it would be equally an article 
of faith to deny such a possibility. The nature of socio-economic 
commotions in early modern China is yet to be definitively 
determined. It may be pertinent to refer in this connection to what 
is fairly well-known—the social character of the T’ai-p’ing 
Revolution. If the Marxist interpretation of this rising is not 
brushed aside as mere assertion, it might raise two crucial 
questions: first, whether the T’ai-p’ing Revolution, if it were 
not suppressed with foreign military help, could have generated 
bourgeois economic forces, albeit in a confused and immature 
form; and second, whether quantitative changes emanating 
from the “cycle” of peasant risings could have led to a qualitative 
transformation in Chinese society through the agency of the 
T’ai-p’ing Revolution. These are big questions, however. 

It is also crucial to examine the general political milieu 
in what is called the period of transition (that is, the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries) in China and Japan. This poses 
at least two strategic factors, the more important of which 
is the question of foreign Power activities. It is risky to forget, 


1 Ho Ping-ti: Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953 (Harvard, 
1959), 276. 

a Albert Feuerwerker: “China’s History in Marxian Dress ’, American 
Historical Review, 66 (1961), 329. 
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as many do, that Japan was not tied to the bootstrap of any 
colonial Power and that it profited largely from the precious 
gifts of its independence. There are many reasons why Japan 
escaped the fate of China—not merely the commonly-cited 
Japanese determination to resist the imperialists, but also the 
entanglements elsewhere of the Powers. France was involved 
in Mexico, America was drowned in civil war, Britain was 
primarily interested in getting control of the reputed China 
market, and Russia, though aggressive for a time, was barred 
by Britain. Many even thought Japan could very well act as a 
gendarme to teach China occasional lessons. And, of course, 
Japan itself soon jumped into the bandwagon of the colonial 
Powers. The Powers, especially Britain, also did not mind admit¬ 
ting Japan to their charmed inner circle. The fact that Japan 
continued to be ruled by the Japanese, with little qualification, 
is one of cardinal importance. Policy from the beginning was 
largely free of external interferences. The unequal treaties of 
1858 were short-lived. One may as well say that even these 
unequal treaties, by ensuring that Japan could not protect its 
industries by high import duties, forced Japan to quickly change 
from established trades which could not compete with imports 
from outside to those where it possessed greatest relative advan¬ 
tages --“a classical text-book effect”. 1 

By contrast, China’s independence, though formally un¬ 
injured, was in reality no independence at all, thanks to the 
activities of the Powers. The visible as well as the hidden tentacles 
that fettered China’s sovereignty are now recognized by all 
writers, excepting only a few tory historians. All but a few also 
agree that the Powers did use their influence to “retard the entry 
of China into the modern world as an equal and competitor”, 
that they did not intend to see China industrialize itself to the 
extent of making it “independent of their manufactories”, and 
that they did not like to allow the growth of China’s military 

1 G. C. Allen: “Factors in Japan’s Economic Growth”, The Economic 
Development of China and Japan (edited by C. D. Cowan; London, 1964), 
195. 
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power which might “challenge their own”. 1 It is similarly con¬ 
ceded that the economic drain away from the country in the 
form of foreigners’ trading and investment profits, the un¬ 
economic loans thrust upon China, the huge indemnities extracted 
from the Middle Kingdom, and the like, highly limited, if not 
stifled, China’s modernization and developmental efforts. The 
contrast with Japan in this respect is best symbolized in the 
fact that while China could hardly invest for productive purposes 
its foreign trade earnings (for it had hardly any substantial 
earning from this channel due to obvious foreign control), 
Japan, thanks to its independence, was able to use the earnings 
of its foreign trade to develop the industrial sector and even¬ 
tually reach a very high annual investment rate. Significant 
enough, it was only during the years of the first world war when 
the Powers excepting Japan were busy elsewhere fighting their 
battles and thus leaving a vacuum in China that the Chinese 
industries, notably textiles and flour, made remarkable progress. 2 3 
Finally, one must appreciate that the first, if not the only, concern 
of China and the Chinese from the late nineteenth century 
onwards was the defence of the country’s independence—the 
long-drawn “save China” movement. Industrialization and 
development are only secondary targets in Asia’s nationalist 
movements, a point not always appropriately recognized in 
western writings. This particular aspect is of cardinal importance 
especially in the matter of contrasting the patterns of moderni¬ 
zation in China and Japan. 

This brings us to the second strategic factor in the political 
field vis-a-vis the modernization efforts on the part of China 
and Japan. No development programme could attain appreciable 
success without some internal political equilibrium. It is fairly 
familiar that Japan’s restoration movement, which signified 

1 Victor Purcell: The Boxer Uprising: A Background Study (Cambridge, 

1963), 82. 

3 cf Weng Wen-hao: “Chin wu-shih nien lai ti Chung-kuo ching-chi 
chien-she” [“Economic Reconstruction of China in the Last Fifty Years”], 
Wu shih nien lai ti Chung-kuo [China in the Last Fifty Years] (edited by P’an 
Kung-chan; Chungking, 1945), 9. 
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not a radical breach with the existing ruling class but some 
convenient adjustment between the “ins” and the “outs”, was 
able to contain disruptive political stresses and strains and to 
ensure a measure of domestic harmony for a pretty long time, 
at least up to the end of the first world war. Not that there were 
no elements of opposition within the country, but the Meiji 
oligarchy was able to disperse them quickly. The brunt of the 
samurai rebellion was broken by enlisting their support through 
employment in the new industries and by a judicious sharing 
of the spoils of office. Whatever might be the long-run and 
human cost of this Prussian-type ruling class adjustment, the 
new unitary regime under a relatively homogeneous and con¬ 
tinuous ruling class, recalling Marx’s famous “second way of 
capitalism”, was able to maintain a strict authoritarian cohesion, 
displaying marked discipline and harmony, factors which make 
industrialization easier and simpler. Japan had neither a war¬ 
lord period nor a May Fourth movement. Japan’s ruling oligarchy 
was, of course, fortunate in having to deal with a relatively small 
country with easy internal communications. Countries larger in 
size and less authoritarian in tradition would have made their task 
a hundred times more difficult. By the same token, modernization 
and developmental projects in such a vast and diverse country 
as China were constantly barred by the handicaps of maladjust¬ 
ment in class relationships. In the Ch’ing period, any sharing 
of office between the ruling cliques and the new middle classes 
was out of question, just as there could be no long-run acco¬ 
mmodation between the war-lords and the nationalists after 
1911. Could it not be said that it was China’s misfortune (?) 
that its modernization movement tended to grow from the soil? 

The role of the government constitutes, of course, an 
important line of enquiry in any account of the contrasts in 
modernization of China and Japan. The part played by the 
State in Japan’s industrialization is by now a familiar story, as 
especially told by William Lockwood 1 and, earlier, by E. Herbert 

1 William W. Lockwood: The Economic Development of Japan: Growth 
and Structural Change, 1868-1938 (Princeton, 1954). 
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Norman 1 . One may only raise the pertinent question as tt> what 
extent the Japanese government managed to inject the fruits 
of its imperialism into the national economy and thus helped 
develop the process of modernization. The way Yawata defeated 
Hanyang need not be retold. Could not one raise, for another 
example, the point that reparations sucked from China after 
1895 “made possible the acceleration of growth by making up 
the deficit in the balance of payments” 2 ? Note also the “virtues” 
of the annexation of Korea, of Twentyone Demands, of Nishihara 
Loans, of Manchukuo enterprise, not to mention the less nakedly 
visible railway investments, the doctrine of the yen bloc, and the 
like. 

In the case of China, enough has been said about the bureau¬ 
cratic deadweight upon and the inertia of mandarin enterprise 
in modernization projects, especially by Albert Feuerwerker 3 4 . 
The tale of corruption, inefficiency, skulduggery, and black 
money is, of course, well-known. Feuerwerker himself doubts, 
however, whether the treaty-port foreigners were more honest, 
and also mentions the modern-day game of “expense accounts”. 
As for the Ch’ing government, one must wonder if it had had 
the money necessary for development projects. Liu argues that 
the government often backed Chinese enterprises. 1 The question 
is : how often and how far? The government could not ulti¬ 
mately back Hanyehping, in any case. It is also said that the 
government, though not financially strong, “could measure 
purse with any western firm in China”. The point, however, 
is not that of measuring purses with individual foreign firms, 

1 E. Herbert Norman: Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State (New 
York, 1940). 

2 Miyohei Shinohara: “Economic Development and Foreign Trade in 
Pre-War Japan”, The Economic Development of China and Japan (edited 
by C. D. Cowan; London, 1964), 229. 

3 See especially Albert Feuerwerker: China's Early Industrialization: 
Shing Hsuan-huai 1844-1916) and Mandarin Enterprise (Harvard, 1958), 
and “China’s Nineteenth-Century Industrialization: The Case of the Hanyeh¬ 
ping Coal and Iron Company, Limited”, The Economic Development of China 
and Japan (edited by C. D. Cowan, London, 1964); also Liu Kwang-ching: 
“British-Chinese Steamship Rivalry in China, 1873-85”, ibid. 

4 Liu Kwang-ching; ibid , 50. 
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but that of financing a thorough development programme. 
Did the Ch’ing government have anything substantial to invest 
in modern enterprises? Hardly. It has been shown that the 
Japanese indemnity and the Boxer payments from 1896 to 1911 
amounted to what was a disastrous capital drain from the country 
of 473,216,988 kuping taels. This was three times the total 
capital invested in all modern factories and mines in China 
at the end of the Ch’ing regime. 1 Finally, the question of mandarin 
attitudes. While there is no doubt about the nature of the late 
Ch’ing bureaucratic conservatism, time has now come to reopen 
this much-used argument. For one thing, Mark Mancall 2 has 
recently shown that the Ch’ing attitude towards foreign trade 
was much more sophisticated than is reflected in the “tribute” 
concept. For another thing, certain recent publications from 
Taipei, the already-mentioned books of Li Kuo-ch’i (railways) 
and Lii Shih-ch’iang (steamship), provide what may be called 
a revisionary impression about the mandarin attitude, though 
neither of these two writers have cared to make any clear-cut 
formulation. First, the Chinese bureaucracy was not as back¬ 
ward in its industrialization- and modernization-outlook as is 
commonly supposed. Most Chinese policy decisions were based 
on a rational appreciation of the issues involved. That the Chinese 
officials were not all blind to the worth and usefulness of railways 
and steamship is shown by the poll of bureaucratic opinion 
in the mid 1860’s. If and when they opposed these ventures, 
they did so out of a fear of political and military complications 
that would result from giving control of railroads and steam 
navigation to foreigners then pressing for concessions. Secondly, 
the plans for modernization were often delayed by western 
pressure, and also by offers of help. It was thought better to 
forego an innovation rather than have it exist under foreign 
control. 

In contrasting Japan’s modernization with that of China, 

1 A. Feuerwerker: op cit , 102. 

8 Mark Mancall: “The Kiakhta Trade”, The Economic Development 
of China and Japan (London, 1964). 
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commentators also try to convey that much of the enterprise 
and drive in Japan lay outside the realm of state activity and 
that the Japanese showed a remarkable spirit of Schumpeterian 
entrepreneurship. While the activities of the Chinese did not 
reflect much beyond ordinary rote action, it is said, the Japanese 
demonstrated on a massive scale how to profitably organize 
the function of initiative and responsibility. This concept of 
what may be called backward sloping supply curves of efforts 
and risk-taking in the case of the Chinese does not seem to 
hold good, however. It is now well-known that from the late 
nineteenth century many entrepreneurs, speculators and com- 
pradores were eager to make investments in different sectors 
of China’s economy. Significantly enough, it was a bourgeois 
protest against the railway “nationalization” plan that brought 
about the fall of the Ch’ing in 1911. And did not the Chinese 
show enough of their economic resourcefulness, however vicious 
might have been its character, elsewhere? Note particularly 
the activities of Chinese entrepreneurs in Malayan tin industry : 
it took almost half a century before western enterprise could 
gain a secure foothold in the industry—and that not without 
governmental support. 1 It is sheer nonsense to say like Boeke 
that the Asians, who have “limited needs”, are totally lacking 
in organizing power and are only given to “fatalism and resigna¬ 
tion”. 2 If, however, the Chinese showed relatively less zest and 
enterprise, the explanation is to be sought in the complex of 
entrepreneurial motivation. A whole field thus awaits a parti¬ 
cular type of psychological research, including the ways opened 
by D. C. McClelland’s theory of n-achievement and entrepre¬ 
neurship and Everett Hagen’s concept of entrepreneurial 
motivation. 3 

1 See Wong Lin Ken: “Western Enterprise and the Development of 
the Malayan Tin Industry to 1914’’, The Economic Development of South- 
East Asia (edited by C. D. Cowan. London, 1964). 

2 J. H. Boeke: Economics and Economic Policy of Dual Societies (New 
York, 1953), 101-102, 106, and also 37-41. 

3 For a clear exposition of these concepts, see Benjamin Higgins: Economic 
Development: Problems, Principles and Policies (London, 1959), 294-313. 
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Lastly, the explanation of Japan’s “successful” moderni¬ 
zation must take into account the gifts of circumstances and 
environment—the absence of the long-drawn struggle of western 
European type that emerged in the process of the separation 
of the demesne; the availability of gold and silver hoarded in 
the past; the silkworm disease in the 1870’s in Europe which 
stimulated raw silk export from Japan; the beginning of Japan’s 
developmental venture at a time when world primary production 
was generally expanding; so on and so forth. And could it not 
be said that Japan’s physical environment largely dictated deve¬ 
lopment on a predominantly industrial pattern? Japan might 
be a small island nation with limited soil and subsoil resources, 
but this has accelerated rather than retarded its dynamics of 
modernization, particularly in its emphasis on foreign trade and 
industrialization. Because of the configuration of the country, 
good internal communications by sea and short distances in 
land must have greatly solved not merely the problem of national 
unity but also that of the easy movement of men and goods 
in the framework of a national market. Did not these factors 
help spread employment opportunities and new techniques as 
well as encourage the dispersion of industries? Did not these 
factors, again, spare Japan, with its coal at tidewater and localized 
water supply for irrigation, immense capital investments for 
transport and for water-control purposes? In a vast continental 
country like China, these had been always a great source of 
embarrassment for governments. Doubtless, the geographic 
factor constitutes a vital aspect in any comparison of Japan’s 
development with China’s modernization. 


The questions that have been raised in the discussion of this 
daedalean problem are, of course, placed as a poser, with all 
the limitations of the writer’s knowledge. The problem, however, 
calls for a combined venture utilizing the talents and resources 
of numerous specialists, not merely the geographer, the economist, 
12 
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the sociologist, the historian, but also the political scientist, the 
psychologist, and even the engineer—no easy task. But, then, 
the venture cannot be fruitless. 
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